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PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
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PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 





DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
Yj In vast research laboratories and practical 
a 5 bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
_ methods to enable you to produce better 

— products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 





Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 
Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 
Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 
rN not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 




















FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL’S 
FULL LINE OF "“BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. 


est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 
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Mnternational 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


“BAKERY-PROVED” 
Trade Mark 
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You can count on zee 
Anheuser-Busch ~ | 
Kakers Yeast tor | 
highest uniformity... y aol 
pound after pound 

after pound. 
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PIE MAKER 


For Tender, Flaky Pie Crusts 
PIE MAKER will give you real 


shortening savings. 

Especially milled from the finest 

Low Protein, Low Viscosity Michigan 
Soft White Wheat—PIE MAKER assures 
you of fine, flaky, tender pie crusts 

with a minimum of shrinkage 

and no sogginess. 

Performance proven in bakeries all over 
the country—PIE MAKER is dependable, 
uniform and quality controlled in 

one of the most modern mills and 
laboratories in the country. 

And remember we are now able 
to furnish any viscosity desired! 


__ a et a eg 
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107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®Y5r4A'° 
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Here’s another hit-parade leader... OO. Se ee > 
Bemis KITCHEN PRINTS! They’re WBE 9.47 

modern as tomorrow ...in a popular ag 

range of bright, Say colors. Your 


PEGI otH 
Customers will swarm to get ’em for CLIP PEN 
towels, table Scary 


es, curtains. KITCHEN 
aprons, ete. 


Your brand has a big edge on com- PR | NT 4 

petition when you pack in Bemis Beet ncens 

KITCHEN PRINT Bags. Ask your 

. Bemis Man for details immediately, BRR aR 
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WM.KELLY 
MILLING 





Proof Positive bea 


Whatever the advertisements say, the housewife will buy the bread with 
the taste and goodness that she wants. The product itself must ulti- 
mately make the sale. It is that way with flour, too. ‘That’s why bakers 


who know KELLY’S FAMOUS are its best customers. Why not try it? 





| 
Milled exclusively from scientifically | 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat | 


under constant Laboratory Control. 








the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 
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...then | sez to the Boss: 

DON’T TIE MY HANDS! 
Before you go shopping for “flour bargains’ 
give me at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


When you’re right down there to watch perfect brown loaves coming out 
of the ovens—you know what made ’em perfect! That’s why I gotta have 
some Drinkwater! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100% is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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iformity in flours 

Lr amines constant 
laboratory testing 

and mill control. 


tO ae 
Boki on flour P 
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Control Milled for Uniform Baking Quality 


The Millions of Bushels in and out of FMA's big mill 
and storage system, insure an always ample source of 
choice wheats for our fine bakers flours. 

Every car of wheat selected for milling into Perform- 
ance Flours must prove its quality by analysis and test- 
ing through our modern milling and baking laboratories. 

Again, during and after milling each lot of Perform- 
ance Flour must demonstrate its uniform quality through 
rigid baking tests. 


For your own complete satisfaction with baking 
results depend on bake-tested Performance Flours.. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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... are getting 
dependable 
uniform 
performance 
with this 
premium 


flour... 






<2 Commander-Larabee 


MIittinsG COMPAN Y 
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IWA BUYERS WAIT FOR U.S., 


Flour Business Makes Up Most of Week’s Trade Under 
Pact; 


Boost in 


WASHINGTON Importing mem- 
ber nations of the International 
Wheat Agreement continue to hold 
back on buying, apparently waiting 
for the U.S. and Canada to resolve 
their price policies. Evidence of this 
is the continued lag in sales under the 
pact. 

The concern being shown over this 
development was _ highlighted last 
week when a special, informal grain 
export committee met with top USS. 
Department of Agriculture officials 
to study the export look, with special 
attention focussed on the wheat pact 
subsidy policy of the U.S. 

These informal discussions provoked 
an observation by the trade experts 
that if an agreement on price could 
be reached between the U.S. and 
Canada, a common price level could 
be attained if the U.S. raised its ex- 
port subsidy by approximately 20¢ a 
bushel. Such a level would bring the 
Norihwestern Hemisphere wheat ex- 
port price under the IWA to the ap- 
proximate world wheat price level. 

Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration officials present at the meet- 
ing made no comment on the trade 
recommendations, and trade officials 
agreed themselves that their sugges- 
tions were based on trade conditions 
and obviously could not reflect the 
mutual problems which exist between 
the U.S. and Canada. 

On the sales ledger side U.S. wheat 
export commitments virtually disap- 
peared from the sales scoreboard, 
with only 29,000 bu. of wheat re- 
corded by the U.S. trade in the week 
ending Sept. 29. 

Only flour sales made the U.S. sales 
total for that week show evidence of 
respectability. Flour sales amounting 
to 1,290,000 bu. of wheat were re- 
ported for this period, with emphasis 
on recordings to Cuba, Venezuela and 
Norway. Other scattered sales were 
shown for Latin American nations. 

Again disclosing that buyer reluc- 
tance is not confined to US. exports, 
the sales reported by Australia and 
Canada were even than the 
U.S volume. table on 


worse 
sales (See 
page 62.) 

Yet to be reported—probably show- 
ing on the next week's sales report 
are the quantities of wheat sold to 
Germany since the date of the USDA 
wheat pact report. 

A suspected source of buyer reluc- 
tance is seen in the provisions of the 
Mutual Security Act—in Sec. 550 
which provides for sales of U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses for local currencies. 
Foreign buyers are allegedly waiting 
to see this policy take final shape be- 
fore making any commitments under 
IWA. 

No Large Gain Seen 
Adminis- 
any large 
wheat flour 


Yet Foreign Operations 
tration officials do not see 
acceleration of wheat or 
under this provision, particu- 
larly to western European partici- 
pants to the wheat agreement. They 
see the largest potential increase un- 
der this section of the law for coarse 
grains and soybeans. The nations 
which might be large immediate buy- 
ers of U.S. wheat are because of cer- 
tain qualifications of Sec. 550 ex- 
cluded from purchasing for local cur- 
rencies 


sales 


Export Advisors Suggest 
Subsidy 


In the meantime, a fretful Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation has 
been trying to build a fire behind 
government officials to push U.S. agri- 
cultural exports under this provision 
of the MSA. Their activities are said 
to be more confusing than helpful, 
and even their top advisors have 
failed to provide FOA officials 
answers to some of the complex and 
contradictory difficulties which the 
law itself has created. 

This month will see the formal ses- 
sion of the wheat council in Madrid, 
Spain, at which time it will be at- 
tempted to resolve the problem of 
reallocating the wheat agreement 
export quotas between Australia, 
Canada and the USS. to reflect the 
reduction in the import quota total 
with the U.K. out of the pact. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pittsburgh Flour 
Club Opens Season 


PITTSBURGH Arthur E. Ed- 
wards, Pittsburgh flour broker, presi 
dent of the Pittsburgh Flour Club, 
presided at the evening dinner meet- 
ing of the club held at the Chateau 
Sept. 28. It was a_ get-acquainted 
meeting as many new members have 
been admitted during the past sever- 
al months. Fall and winter meetings 
were planned. 

J. Spagnol, flour broker; Ben Peo- 
ples, Chas. Koch Co.; E. J. Bermel, 
Eagle Roller Mills, were appointed 
the nominating committee for offi- 
cers for the annual election and John 
T. Sherry, flour broker; W. C. Sweet, 
flour broker; E. J. Bermel, Eagle 
Roller Mills, the committee for the 
revision of club by-laws. 


- BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Vote Set on New 
Contract Proposal 
at Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—A proposal to set 
up an exclusive hard winter wheat 
future on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade will be submitted to the mem- 
bership for their approval Oct. 13, 
directors of the exchange announced 
last week. 

If the measure is approved there 
will be two winter wheat futures 
at Kansas City, one for delivery of 
dark hard only and the other for 
either hard or red wheat. The new 
futures set-up will be effective with 
the July, 1954, future. A two-thirds 
majority will be required to approve 
the change. 

The actual change in the present 
rule for contract grades will involve 
the following amendment, “except 
contracts made specifically for hard 
winter wheat.” As the rule now 
stands the contract grades are No. 2 
dark hard, hard, yellow hard and 
No. 2 red with No. 1 for tender at 1¢ 
premiums and No. 3 at 3¢ discount. 

In addition, a new rule would be 
instituted for contract grades of hard 
wheat only with No. 2 hard the base, 





No. 1 at 1¢ premium and No. 3 at 3¢ 
discount. 

The new move for drawing a dis- 
tinction between red and hard win- 
ter varieties in the Kansas City pit 
follows the Cefeat of a proposal to 
eliminate red wheat from the de- 
liverable contract grades as shown 
in the present rule. The amend- 
ment was voted down in an election 
Aug. 24. 

Miller members of the board have 
been the major backers of the new 
futures plan. There is a strong ob- 
jection to the distorted relationship 
between the futures contracts in 
which mills hedge and the cash wheat 
values. Heavy cash movement of red 
wheat from the central states in re- 
lation to the bare offerings of hard 
varieties in the Southwest has caused 
nearly all of recent deliveries against 
Kansas City futures contracts to be 
red wheat. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. to Nominate 
Dr. P. V. Cardon 
for Top FAO Post 


WASHINGTON—-Ezra_ Taft 
son, secretary of agriculture, 
nounced Sept. 28 that Dr. P. V. 
don, one of America’s leading agri- 
cultural scientists and research ad- 
ministrators, will be the nominee of 
the U.S. for the director-generalship 
of the Food & Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations when that 
organization holds its seventh gen- 
eral session in Rome in November. 

Dr. Cardon is former administrator 
of the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration in the US. Department of 
Agriculture. His career has been de- 
voted to agriculture, and h's intensive 
and varied experience has included 
state, national and_ international 
work. He has been active in the de 
velopment of FAO since the begin- 
ning, and has had a major role in 
the shaping of its policies, Mr. Benson 
said. 

Under the procedure of the FAO, 
the U.S. delegation will submit for- 
mally the name of Dr. Cardon as a 
candidate for the director-general- 
ship. The member countries of FAO 
will elect by majority vote. Secre- 
tary Benson now plans to attend the 
Rome meeting. He also intends to 
visit other countries in western Fu- 
rope. 

The proposal to nominate Dr. Car- 
don for the director-generalship has 
been made after consultation with, 
and approval of, the Secretary of 
State and the President, and after 
consultation with congressional and 
farm organization leaders. Member 
nations of FAO have been consulted 
regarding Dr. Cardon’s candidacy, and 
already a number of them have in- 
formally indicated their support, the 
secretary reports. 


Ben- 
an- 
Car- 
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DISTRICT MANAGER 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Jim 
Hawkesworth has been appointed dis- 
trict manager in charge of the San 
Francisco branch of Graton & Knight 
Co., Worcester. He will direct sales 
operations for the Pacific Coast area, 
including California, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona 
and New Mexico, handling the com- 
plete G & K Ine of leather belting 
and other industrial leather products. 
Mr. Hawkesworth formerly covered 
the northwestern states for Graton 
& Knight. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1913. 


Fulton Bag Plans 
Million-Dollar 
New Orleans Plant 


ATLANTA The Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills will shortly begin con- 
struction of a $1 million plant in New 
Orleans, it was announced by Jason 
M. Elsas, vice president in charge of 
Fulton's New Ovcleans operations 

The building will house complete 
textile and multiwall paper bag fa- 
cilities. Mr. Elsas stated that it will 
be the “most modern and completely 
integrated operation of its kind in the 
country,” and will produce new bur 
lap and cotton bags, open mesh prod- 
uce bags, multiwall paper bags and 
small paper pockets for sugar and 
rice plus a complete line of canvas 
articles. Used bags will be processed 
as well as bagging for wrapping cot- 
ton. Facilities will also include equip 
ment for laminating textiles with 
paper and for mildewproofing. 

To be located on Annunciation 
Street, the plant will occupy an en- 
tire square. The building will contain 
approximately 212,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space with property for further ex- 
pansion, 

Parking facilities will be provided 
as well as a railroad siding. General 
offices will be located in the building 
Offices as well as the plant cafeteria 
will be completely air-conditioned 

Fulton has operated in New Orleans 
for the past 56 vears, with 
branch plants at St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Denver, 
Los Angeles and Savannah, and 
offices in New York and other prin- 
cipal cities. In addition to bag plants, 
Fulton has two cotton mills and a 
modern bleachery at Atlanta 
rue 

FALL SEASON PLANNED 

NEW YORK~— The first fall lunch- 
eon and meeting of the Bakers Club 
Inc., will be held at the Hotel Astor 
Nov. 19 at 12:30 p.m. Guest speaker 
will be Thomas D'Arcy Brophy, 
chairman of Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
advertising agency. 


other 
Dallas, 
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MNF Committee 
Reaffirms Grain 
Sanitation Proposals 


CHICAGO — The grain sanitation 
policy committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation recently reaflirmed 
the program of action it recommended 
two months ago. 

The committee, meeting to consider 
various aspects of the sanitation pro- 
gram, felt that there is no reason why 
rodent contamination should not be 
made a grading factor in wheat as 
soon as the necessary steps can be 
taken to make this change effective 

One of the committee’s previous 
recommendations was that action be 
initiated immediately to bring about 
an amendment to the official U.S 
grain standards so as to make rodent 
and bird contamination a_ grading 
factor. 

Also recommended was action 
which would ultimately make insect 
infestation a wheat grading factor. 

Other parts of the MNF-recom- 
mended program included educational] 
work among wheat producers, ac- 
celeration of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration program for inspection 
of elevators and FDA inspection of 
box cars. 











Adrian M. Howard 


EXCHANGE OFFICERS—Adrian M. Howard last week 
was elected to the presidency of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange for the second time in 11 years, He is the only 
man in the 72-year history of the market association to 
return to its top office after once leaving it. He served as 
the 50th president in 1942-43, then broke precedent by 
being immediately reelected to the board of directors and 
again moving upward through the various elective offices 
of the organization. He thus has a record-breaking term 
of continuous service on the board since October, 1936. 
McCabe, McCabe Bros. Co. R. G. 
Cargill, Jr., head of Victoria Elevato. Co., will be the new 
first vice president of the Exchange, and Percy B. Hicks, 
International Milling Co., will be second vice president. 
Truman J. Beggs, Russell-Miller Milling Co., was elected 
to succeed Mr. McCabe as a director representing country 
elevator interests. Other directors reelected are J. F. 
Mullin, Leval & Co., representing futures interests; George 
W. P. Heffelfinger, F. H. Peavey & Co., for terminal eleva- 


He succeeds Ben C. 
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R. G. Cargill, Jr. 


Wayzata. 


Percy B. Hicks 


tor interests; Allan Q. Moore, Pillsbury Mills, for flour 
milling, and Donald E, Fraser, Cereal Grading Co., for 
grain shippers. One new member of the board of arbitra- 
tion is Oscur F. Clayton, Ralston Purina Co. Mr. Howard 
is the second generation in a grain-trading family whose 
service spans more than half a century in Minneapolis 
and Chicago. His father, Louis A. Howard, has been an 
active member of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange since 
1907, and both father and an uncle, the late Asher 
Howard, were trading in the old Chicago Open Board of 
Trade before the turn of the century. Adrian Howard is 
a graduate of Blake school and Yale University, and two 
of his three sons are Yale graduates. He is now on the 
board of trustees of Blake and the board of governors of 
Woodhill Country Club, and has helped direct building 
programs at both institutions as well as a major modern- 
ization program in the Grain Exchange Building. He is a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade and a director of 
the Minneapolis Grain Clearing Corp. He resides in 





USDA Reports 
Another Dip 
in Farm Prices 


WASHINGT O N—The index of 
prices received by farmers dipped 
slightly again in the month ended 
Sept. 15, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports, and the parity 
ratio dropped to 92, the lowest point 
since 1941. The parity ratio is USDA's 
measure of the purchasing power of 
farmers. 

USDA said the index of prices re- 
ceived by farmers slipped 2 points to 
256° of the 1910-14 base level. This 
is the low for the year and com- 
pares with 258% in August and 288% 
a year earlier. Reductions in beef 
cattle, lamb and other prices were 
among those responsible for the de- 
cline. Higher prices for milk, wheat, 
eggs and other commodities partially 
offset the declines 

The index of prices paid by farmers, 
including interest, taxes and wage 
rates, dropped to 277% of the base 
period level. This was 1 point below 
the index reported a month earlier, 
but USDA revised the previous 
month's figure to 279%. 

Also revised was the parity ratio 
in the August report. The mid-August 
report listed the ratio at 93, but this 
was revised in the new report to 92, 
the same as the ratio for mid-Sep- 
tember. 

Most parity prices as of Sept. 15 
showed little or no change from a 
month earlier. The list of prices re- 
ceived showed increases for wheat, 
corn and barley. Among commodities 


showing declines were rye, oats and 
soybeans. 

Sept. 15 parity prices, with com- 
parisons, were: 


Sept. Aug Sept 
15,°53 15.°53 15, 52 


Wheat, bu. ........-. 2.45 2.45 2.46 
Corn, BU. ..crccccccces 1.78 1.7 1.78 
Butterfat, in cream, Ib. .740 742 -758 
All milk, wh'les‘le, cwt. 4.65 4 67 4.77 
RIG, WH bicccceuecnccs 1.68 1.68 1.67 
OOS, DE «cccosevcucs . 878 -881 944 
Barley, bu. ......0.+% 1.35 1.36 1.46 
Sorghum grain, cwt. .. 2.68 2.68 2.8 
Cottonseed, ton ...... 71.00 72.00 75.00 
Soybeans, bu. ......... 2.76 2.77 2.84 
Flaxseed, bu. ........ 4.49 4.50 4.69 
PIOGR, CWE. ccciccvcesas 20,10 20.20 21.30 
Beef cattle, cwt. .....20.90 21.00 20 90 
Calves, cw. ...02....23.20 23.30 23.36 
BBOOR, CWE. .cccvdese 10.40 10.40 10.60 
EGMRER, CWE. n.0:0606.0.00 888 22.80 23.00 
All chickens, live, Ib. . 305 .306 .321 
Turkeys, live, Ib. .... .379 .381 -398 
ON QUE. 6it04-08- 020 477 477 508 


Prices received by farmers, with 
comparisons, were: 


WORE, BE .cescacece 1.92 1.86 2.09 
Rye, bu. (tua ke 1.12 1.15 a.%3 
OER, DB. 0.0. 06:0.0,0:0:0 1.50 1.48 1.71 
er 714 -717 .835 
a ee 1.12 1.10 1.43 
Sorghum grain, cwt. .. 2.26 242 3.02 
Hay, all baled, ton ..20.90 20.60 25.00 
Cottonseed, ton ...... 51.50 56.70 69.60 
Soybeans, bu. ........ 2.33 2.40 2.83 
Peewee, WR. ccccsscc 3.48 3.2 3.80 
are 23.80 23 60 19.00 
Beef cattle, cwt. .....15.80 16.30 23.20 
CORVOM, CWE coeds cues 15.50 16.70 24.30 
PO Qe occdancnes 6.12 6.39 8.83 
EMRE, OWE .cccceess 37.7 20.10 24.00 
Butterfat, in cream, Ib. .648 -647 -748 
All milk, wholes’le, cwt. 4.41 4.18 5.07 
All chickens, live, Ib, . .248 -255 .263 
Turkeys, live, Ib, ..... 324 -327 .332 
a errr -514 502 487 
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KING MIDAS CHANGE 

CHICAGO — Miss Doris Lee has 
been added to the staff of the Chi- 
cago office of the King Midas Flour 
Mills, George L. Faber, manager, an- 
nounces. Miss Lee, formerly of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., eventually will handle 
some of the sales work of the office. 
She replaces Miss Pat Ellis, who 
worked with Mr. Faber for a number 
of years. Miss Ellis moved to New 
York. 





Chemists Hold 
Tri-Section Meeting 
at Kansas State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Chrom- 
atography, chemical leavening agents 
and flame photometry were discussed 
at the annual Tri-Section meeting of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists Oct. 2-3 at Kansas State 
College. 

Approximately 75 members of the 
Pioneer, Nebraska and Kansas City 
sections were present for the two-day 
meeting. 

Opening the program Friday, Oct. 
2, was a paper presented by Dr. Wil- 
liam Schrenk of Kansas State College 
on the application of flame _ pho- 
tometry. Dr. Schrenk gave outlines 
and techniques used in flame pho- 
tometry for chemical analysis of min- 
erals and trace elements in plant 
tissue. He explained that the work 
stemmed from a desire to determine 
the status of minerals and trace ele- 
ments in Kansas crops and their rela- 
tionship to these elements in Kansas 
soils. 

R. A. Barackman, Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago Heights, IIll., and 
president of the AACC, presented a 
paper on chemical leavening agents. 
Mr. Barackman drew ahistorical 
sketch of the uses of chemical leaven- 
ing agents dating back to the middle 
of the last century, at which time 
they were first used in England. He 
outlined methods of manufacture and 
listed a variety of materials tried and 
developed as commercial components 
of chemical leavening agents. He gave 
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a word picture of the ever changing 
role of leavening agents in baked 
products. 

Follow:ng the afternoon session the 
meeting adjourned to Thompson Hall 
for a banquet. There Mr. Barackman 
presented the affairs of the associa- 
tion, and Dr. Howard T. Hill, head of 
the department of speech at Kansas 
State, gave a humorous and enter- 
taining speech entitled “I Ain’t No 
Cereal Chemist.” Beneath the en- 
riched coating of humor, Dr. Hill 
presented a vein of serious thought 
concerning the need for ever chang- 
ing methods of teaching and guidance 
to young people. He stressed the fact 
that as the knowledge of science and 
technology develops, we must be alert 
to the need for changes in our educa- 
tional systems. 

Chromatography 

The meeting Saturday morning in- 
cluded a series of papers concerning 
the use of chromatography. 

Dr. R. J. Dimler, Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory, Peoria, IIl., out- 
lined the principles and techniques of 
chromatography. He gave a rather 
highly technical definition of chroma- 
tography—as the differential migra- 
tion of compounds, through a poly- 
phase system, as a result of a com- 
bination of flow of a solvent and 
selective reversible distribution of 
compounds between the fixed phase 
and the moving solvent. Dr. Dimler 
explained that these techniques were 
being used to make determinations 
for chlorophyll A, chlorophyll B, and 
carotene in plants and plant tissue. 

Thomas Griffith of Kansas State 
discussed methods of applying chrom- 
atography to analysis of sugars in 
baked products. 

Dr. John Pazur, University of Ne- 
braska, described the use of chroma- 
tography in making amylolytic ac- 
tivity in cereal products. 

Dr. Byron Miller, Federal Hard 
Winter Wheat Quality Laboratory, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Man- 
hattan, described still additional 
methods of chromatography using 
ionic exchange resins and partition 
methods. 

A Dutch lunch was served in 
the pilot bakery, West Waters Hall, 
preceding the Kansas State-Nebraska 
football game. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$165,000 ELEVATOR 

OKLAHOMA CITY A $165,000 
concrete elevator of 300,000 bu. ca- 
pacity will be constructed by the 
Hennessey (Okla.) Farmers Co-oper- 
ative Association. Work will start 
in October. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST PRODUCTION 
CLUB PROGRAM OUTLINED 


MINNEAPOLIS—New crop flour 
will be discussed at the first meeting 
of the Northwestern Production 
Men's Club at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, 
Minneapolis, Oct. 13. A dinner at 6:50 
pm. will precede the meeting. 

On the program will be Robert 
Ferguson, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
who will speak on ‘Mixing’; Herman 
Mohl, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., who will 
discuss “Fermentation”; Earl John- 
son, General Mills, Inc., “Machining,” 
and R. B. Meckel, International Mill- 
ing Co., “Proofing and Baking.” A 
question and answer period will fol- 
low. 

The Northwestern Production 
group was organized recently with 
H. W. Wortman, Zinsmaster Barking 
Co., as president; Ray Wuollet, Wuol- 
let’s Bakery, vice president, and Ru- 
dolph Harder, Dunwoody Baking 
School, secretary-treasurer. All are 
from Minneapolis. 
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J. L. GRIGG, VETERAN 
MILLING FIGURE, DIES 


Flour Mill; Was 
Delegate at Formation of Millers 
National Federation in 1902 


SPARTA, ILL J. L. Grigg, 88, 
died here Sept. 28. He was well 
known in flour milling circles, having 
operated the Eagle Milling Co. at 
Sparta for many years prior to its 
closing during the 1920's. 

Mr. Grigg took an active part in 
affairs of national and regional mill- 
ing organizations and was a delegate 
at the formation of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in 1902. For over 
50 years he was secretary of the 
Southern Illinois Millers Assn., a po- 
sition which he held until the asso- 
ciation was disbanded two years ago. 
He was the first treasurer of the 
MNF and was a member of the board 
of directors for over 25 years. In 1938 
the federation made him an honorary 
member. 

Mr. Grigg’s family was engaged in 
the milling industry in England, his 
father having been a miller in Sum- 
mersetshire 

Industry leaders and friends from 
across the nation honored Mr. Grigg 
and his wife on their 50th wedding 
anniversary Oct. 16, 1945, with cards, 
letters and congratulatory messages. 

Survivors include a daughter, Miss 
Gladis Grigg, English department, 
Belleville (Ill.) High School; a son, 
Myron Grigg, Central Intelligence 
Agency, Washington, and three sis- 
ters. 

Funeral 
Sept 


Operated Illinois 


services conducted 


30 at Sparta. 


were 
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GRAIN FIRM EXPANDS 

PRATT, KANSAS Pratt Equity 
Exchange stockholders approved the 
largest expansion in the 39- 
the grain firm. A 
360,000 bu. grain storage structure 
will be erected, giving the firm a 
610,000 bu. capacity. The expansion 
includes purchase of the 160,000 bu. 
Kansas Grain Co. next to the Equity’s 
north elevator for $65,000 and con- 
struction of 200,000 bu. added capa- 
city at the Equity’s south elevator. 


KANSAS 


storage 


year history of 
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George Merek Award 

NEW YORK-—George W. Merck, 
chairman of the board of Merck & 
Co., Rahway, N.J., has been selected 
by the Society of Industrial Realtors 
as the winner of its 1953 Industrial 
Award as the person making the 
most significant contribution to the 
industrial development of North 
America in the public interest. Mr. 
Merck is the fifth man to receive the 
award, a bronze statuette, which will 
be presented to him at a dinner in 
Angeles on Nov. 11. 


Los 
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CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 
HONORS FISHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
order for 
H. W. 


Lire— 


Congratulations are in 
Edmond F. _ Litoborski, 
Conrad Bakery, Inc., Momence, 
Ill., who is the No. 1 fisherman of 
the His name will be en- 
graved on the permanent Fisherman’s 
Trophy housed in the dining room of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago. 

No. 2 fisherman and a prize winner 
was Jack Betka, Dow Corning Corp., 
Chicago—No. 3 winner, Francis E. 
Deppe, Deppe-Vienna Baking Ceo., 
Chicago. Stanley A. Kretchman, El- 
gin Foods, Inc., Chicago—who was 
chairman of the committee, came in 
fourth, and last but not least, the 
No. 5 prize winner was John A. 


season. 
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Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

A week's fishing trip was enjoyed 
by these men and J. K. Stewart, 
E. W. Stewart & Co., Chicago; Haryl 
C. Simmons, Gopher Grinders, Inc., 
Anoka, Minn.; Al J. Petry, Crown 
Bakery, Crown Point, Ind., and Ed- 
ward Weidenmiller, Edward Weiden- 
miller Co., Morton Grove, Ill., at Red 
Indian Lodge, Sioux Narrows, On- 
tario, Canada. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K. C. FEED MEETING TO 
FEATURE SPORTS PANEL 


KANSAS CITY—‘Sports Quiz with 
the Experts” will be the feature of 
the October meeting of the Kansas 
City Feed Club which will be held 
Oct. 13 at the Hotel Continental. Ex- 
pected to be one of the most interest- 
ing meetings of the year, the program 
will have a panel of three sports ex- 
perts and a member of the feed club. 
The proceedings will be tape recorded 
and the program will be aired on ra- 
dio station KMBC at 7:30 p.m. Oct. 14. 

Sam Molen, sports director of 
KMBC, will be quizmaster. Panel 
members include Ernie Mehl, sports 
editor of the Kansas City Star; Skip- 
per Patrick, Associated Press sports- 
writer; Joey Kuhel, former major 
league baseball manager, and Tanner 
Stephenson, Checkerboard Elevator 
Co., Kansas City. The program will 
be sponsored by the Hamms Brewing 
Co., and it is reported that all the 
free beer feed club members will 
need will be available at the meet- 
ing. 

Planning the event is club chair- 
man Henry Meyerhoff, Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills. A buffet dinner will be 
served at 6:30 p.m., prior to the 
broadcast portion of the program, and 
a cocktail hour will precede the din- 
ner, 
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JAMES E. SKIDMORE TAKES 
J. ALLEN SMITH & CO. POST 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. J. Allen 
Smith & Co. has announced the elec- 
tion of James E. Skidmore as presi- 
dent and a director of the company. 
He succeeds B. L. Driscoll, who will 
continue with the company in an 
executive capacity and as a vice 
president. 

Mr. Skidmore, who recently re- 
signed as vice president and director 
of allocation and control for the food 
division of General Mills, Inc., has 
already established residence in 
Knoxville. 


James E. Skidmore 


MINNESOTA OFFICERS—New officers and directors have been elected by 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, to serve for the coming 
year. Here is the group, following the election meeting held in Minneapolis 
recently: Front row, left to right, R. M. Bates, the Rapinwax Paper Co., vice 
president; M. J. Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., president, and 
E. E. Hoelscher, Standard Brards, Inc., secretary-treasurer. Back row, from 
the left, Kenneth Maas, the Maas-Keefe Co., director; Henry C. Kayser, H. C. 
Kayser Co., assistant secretary-treasurer; Harold L. Kevern, Swift & Co., 
outgo‘ng president who remains a member of the board of directors; Frank 
W. Cooley, Jr., editor, The American Baker, and A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, 


Inc., directors. 





Wheat-Corn Advisory Meeting 
To Study Acreage-Price Outlook 


WASHINGTON— The scramble fo 
acreage as cropland for wheat and 
cotton is taken out of production of 
those commodities will be one of the 
highlights of a joint session of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
wheat-corn industry advisory commit- 
tees meeting in Chicago Oct. 13-14, 
1953. 

The interest of this committee, as 
far as the corn representation is con- 
cerned, will center around the switch 
of wheatland into other crops. The 
corn industry committee group is said 
to fear that much of this wheatland 
will be diverted to corn, putting into 
the cash corn market additional pro- 
duction which will overcrowd the ex- 
isting cash corn markets. 

The situation is only the beginning 
of this type of problem, according to 
observers here, who see that eventu- 
ally the government will have to im- 
pose many other crop planting re- 
straints and marketing quota limita- 
tions if the pressure of overproduc- 
tion is not to be shifted first from 
one crop to another. 

Meeting separately heretofore, the 
committees have found that their dis- 
cussions of marketing and price sup- 
port recommendations for corn and 
wheat necessarily involve considera- 
tion of the interrelationships of the 
two commodities, and it was felt that 
a joint meeting of the two commit- 
tees would be helpful. Since price sup- 
port for the 1954 crops of both com- 
modities is mandatory at 90% of 
parity, the discussion will be con- 
cerned largely with recommendations 
for 1955 and later years. The mem- 
bership of the two committees invited 
to attend the meeting is as follows: 

Corn Advisory Committee: William 
T. Brady, Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York, N.Y.; Fred Maywald, 
Farmers Grain Dealers Assn., Des 
Moines, Iowa; Sylvester Meyers, 
president, Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago; Robert C. Woodworth, vice 
president, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Dorsey Kirk, master, Illinois State 


Grange, Oblong, IIL; 
Windom, Minn.; J. L. Morton, presi- 
dent, Minnesota Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Hancock, Minn., and Hassil 
Schenck, president, Indiana Farm 
Bureau, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wheat Advisory Committee: H. E 
Sanford, vice president, Continental 
Grain Co., Portland, Ore.; Don A. 
Stevens, vice president, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; Frank A. 
Theis, president, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Spencer Bernard, Rush Springs, 
Okla.; H. W. Clutter, Holeomb, Kan- 
sas; Stanley Garnett, Spearman, 
Texas; Harold Giles, Union Springs, 
N.Y.; Robert B. Taylor, Adams, Ore.; 
Charles Marshall, Elmwood, Neb.; 
George Mikkelson, Garske, N.D.; 
James H. Dean, general manager, 
Farmers Co-op. Commission Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; and Merrill D 
Guild, general manager, Indiana 
Farm Bureau Co-op. Assn., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The meeting will be held in the 
Directors Room of the Chicago Board 
of Trade (Chicago Board of Trade 
Bldg.), beginning at 10 a.m., CST, 
Oct. 13. 
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ALEX HEUER, VOIGT 
MILLING CO., DIES 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.— Alex E. 
Heuer, 63, superintendent of the Voigt 
Milling Co. plant, Grand Rapids, died 
unexpectedly at the Butterworth Hos- 
pital Sept. 26, about four hours after 
he suffered a heart attack while at 
work. 

Mr. Heuer was an employee of the 
Voigt firm for more than 40 years 
and was a senior member of the Wol- 
verine District of the Association of 
Operative Millers. He was a native 
of Fall Creek, Wis. 

Survivors include 
Harold, South Haven; his mother, 
Mrs. Alvina Heuer, Augusta, Wis.: 
two brothers; three sisters and three 
grandchildren. 


George 


Mann, 


his wife; a son, 
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AT AOM-AACC MEETING—The four men pictured here were among those 
taking part in the program at a recent meeting in Indianapolis of the Cincin- 
nati section of the American Association of Cereal Chemists and the Ohio 
Valley District of the Association of Operat.ve Millers. Left to right are Car! 
Arnold, Aeme-Evans Co., Inec., Indianapolis; William Heald, Acme-Evans; Al 
Gunner, General Mills, Inc., Chicago, and Ralph C. Lakamp, Kroger Food 


Foundation, Cincinnati. 





75 Attend AOM 
District Meeting 
at Coldwater, Mich. 


By HENRY S. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 
COLDWATER, MICH. The Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quiney, M‘ch., 
proved an admirable host to around 
7 members, wives and guests of the 
Wolverine Distr ct of the Association 
1 Operative Millers Oct. 3 in Cold- 
water, Mich., at the Arlington Hotel. 
Guided tours through the McKen- 
zie mill at Quincey occupied the morn- 
ing; then the group adjourned to 
Coldwater for the formal secs:ons. 
The guests were greeted at the m'll 
by Carlton D. McKenzie, Sr., presi- 
dent of the mill, and heard an ad- 
dress of welcome from Carlton D. 
McKenzie, Jr., vice president of the 
firm, later in the day. The mill also 
was the host at a buffet banquet in 

the evening to close the meeting. 

At the annual business meeting of 
the district, the following officers 
were elected: Harvey L. Smith, Hay- 
den Flour Mills, Ine., Tecumseh, 
chairman; Allen Green, F. W. Stock 
& Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, v:ce chairman, 
and J. Ben Decker, Knappen Milling 
Co., Augusta, was renamed secretary- 
treasurer 

Opening the formal session in the 
afternoon presided over by Charles 
Batman, McKenzie Milling Co., Quin- 
cy, retiring chairman, Donald S. Eber, 
executive secretary of the AOM, Kan- 
sas City, greeted the group on be- 
half of the national organization. He 
commented on the interest and en- 
thusiasm of the Wolverine group and 
commended the cooperation of man- 
agement in the district. 

Characteristics of Michigan new 
crop wheats were discussed by Joseph 
Zvanovec, Toledo mill, National Bis- 
cuit Co. He observed that if the mill- 
er makes the quality flour that this 
crop is capable of producing, the bak- 
ers should be able to produce a good 
product. Average protein, he said, is 
around 9.2%, ranging between 8% 
and 10.1%. Moisture ranges from 
136 to 13.9. The quality of white 
wheat seems to be about the same as 
last year, and is giving good results, 
according to reports from bakers. 

Wilbur H. Hanson, F. W. Stock & 
Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, followed with a 
discussion of the relationship of ex- 


tensograms to the spread potentiali- 
ties of a mill stream flour survey. He 
concluded that the d'fferences in ex- 
tensogram patterns may be associated 
with the granulation of a stream and 
that the hydration capacity, or ability 
of the flour to absorb water slowly or 
fast, may have a bearing on the ex- 
tensogram pattern. He said that cake 
flours which normally are milled soft, 
and which hydrate liquid fast, nor- 
mal'y show 2 much higher resistance 
to stretch than do cookie flours. A 
somewhat coarse milled cookie flour 
will hydrate at a slower rate than 
a finely m‘lled flour, explaining some 
of the pattern differences. 

Oscar J. Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., and national vice presi- 
dent of the AOM, next outlines oppor- 
tunities in milling. His r*ma°ks were 
generously sprinkled with advice to 
young men in the industry, drawn 
from many years of experience as a 
miller, coupled with a young outlook. 

The discussion program was con- 


cluded with an open forum, moderat- 
ed by Clyde F. Davis, C. H. Runci- 
man Co., Ionia, Mich. On the panel, 
answering questions directed from the 
floor, were: L. E. Collier, Nationa! 
Biscuit Co., Toledo; Austin Drake, 
Entoleter Div’sion, Safety Car Heat- 


ing & Lighting Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; Steve Bouers, King Milling 


Co., Lowell; Mr. Hanson, and Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie, Jr 
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Hearings on Low 
Grade Wheat 
Imports Planned 


WASHINGTON-—A Senate Agri- 
culture Sub-committee? will hold ad- 
ditional hearings in connection with 
its investigation of the importation 
and disposition of Canad‘an wheat 
classified as unfit for human con- 
sumption, according to Sen. George 
D. Aiken (R., Vt.), chairman of the 
agriculture committee. 

The hearings are scheduled for 
Oct. 8-9 in Minneapolis and Oct. 13- 
14 in Galveston. 

Sen. Edward J. Thye (R., Minn.) 
is chairman of the sub-committee. 
Other members are Sen. Milton 
Young (R., N.D.) and Sen. Allen J. 
Ellender (D., La.). 

The announcement of the hearings 
said that the purpose is to develop 
additional information on the dis- 
position of the low grade wheat in 
the U.S. 

The Senate passed a bill to re- 
strict imports of low grade wheat 
at the last session of Congress, but 
the Hous? failed to act on the meas- 
ure before adjournment. The Sen- 
ate measure would restrict imports 
of low grade wheat outside the nor- 
mal quota and at the lower ra‘e of 
duty to wheat that contained not 
less than 75% of damaged kernels 
under provisions of the federal grain 
standards. 
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Rains Aid Seeding 
of Winter Wheat 
in Southwest 


KANSAS CITY 
new winter wheat crop was aided 
somewhat by rains which fell in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Mis- 
souri over last week-end. 

While the moisture was not a 
crouth-breaker, it brought some re- 
lief to scattered areas and tended to 
settle the dust which formed the 
seedbed for much of the winter wheat 
already planted. 


Seeding of the 


Heaviest rains came in Texas where 
moisture of from 1 to 6% in. was 
accumulated over the week-end. Fort 
Worth reported 1.75 in., San Angelo 
4.25, Abilene 2.05, Big Springs 3.75, 
Comanche 3.75, Seymour 5.50 and 
Mercury 689. The southwestern sec- 
tion of Oklahoma had precipitation 
of from 1 to 6 in. Oklahoma City re- 
ported 1.29 in., Enid .75, Guthrie 4. 

The moisture in Kansas generally 
was in the eastern half of the state. 
Wichita had 1.29 in., Lyons 1.02, Win- 
field .61 and other points averaged 
around 1% in. or less. 

Missouri moisture ranged from 4 
in. at Kansas City to 3.33 in. at Wind- 
sor. Lebanon had 3.12 in., Springfield 

in the heart of the drouth area 
1.18, Boonville 2.81, Joplin 1.51, Co- 
lumbia 1.27. The rain came mostly to 
central and southern Missouri, with 
scattered heavy amounts in the north- 
west and western third. 

The annual prec'pitation totals in 
the Southwest still are far behind 
normal, ranging 50 to 70% of normal. 
More precipitation is needed, but the 
five-day forecast calls for fair to 
partly cloudy conditions with no rain. 
Temperatures were lower in the wake 
of the latest co!d front, reaching the 
freezing point in Nebraska and ex- 
treme northwestern Kansas. 





Drouth Fee 
Industry 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The_ government 
drouth relief program—-with its seri- 
ous effect on the feed industry and 
its curtailment of the market for 
millfeeds—is far from dead. It now 
appears that the feed aid to drouth 
disaster areas will continue for some 
weeks ahead. 

Only one change is now foreseen 
in the current U.S. Department of 
Agriculture program of making Com- 
modity Credit Corp. grains and cot- 
tonseed meal available at reduced 
prices. That change is a_ probable 
hay program, under which the gov- 
ernment would subsidize freight 
charges on hay so that the com- 
modity would be made ava lable to 
all drouth disaster counties at a com- 
mon price. 

In the meantime, the Production 
& Marketing Administration reached 
a decision on the pricing of CCC 
cottonseed meal and corn ordered 
by feed manufacturers to replace in- 
gredients in ‘“drouth emergency 
mixed feed’ so'd at reduced prices 
east of the Miss‘ssippi River. Sales 
will be made by PMA on an f.0o.b. 


Program to Continue; 


origin basis, with certain freight and 
handling discounts from the _ basic 
CCC prices to farmers and ranchers. 

The drouth program map is not 
shrinking. In fact, some of the orig- 
inal drouth area states have reinstat- 
ed count’es previously suspended 
from the program. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has delegated authority 
to state drouth committees to re- 
instate suspended counties. However, 
drouth counties which have been of- 
ficially removed by the secretary may 
be reinstated only by the secretary. 

Some of the original drouth dis- 
aster areas were reported this week 
as being in actually worse condition 
than before previous rains. In addi- 
tion, many counties in Virginia have 
been added to the area, and PMA 
officials believe that as nearby coun- 
ties become aware of the out-price 
feeds available to neighbors, pressure 
will develop to add other Virginia 
and North Carolina counties. 

PMA officials now believe that the 
drouth program will continue at least 
until December as far as reduced- 
price feeds are concerned and on the 
basis of funds available. As PMA cut 
back on orders for pelleting of cot- 
tonseed meal, supplies of this com- 


Participation in S. E. Set 


modity for rep!acement of feed mix- 
ers’ stocks have increased to as much 
as an estimated 50,000 tons this past 
week. 

If a hay program is instituted 
and it is probable—it is not believed 
that the CCC grain and cottonseed 
meal program will be cut off. Any 
hay program is expected to be fi- 
nanced from presidential emergency 
funds. 

However, old hands at USDA be- 
lieve that it would be more appro- 
priate to halt the sale of CCC feeds 
if a hay program is initiated since 
the presence of these cheap feeds 
would attract farmers ahead of a 
hay program on which farmers would 
gain only the freight equalization 
subsidy which the government likely 
would use. 


Ingredient Replacement 

The PMA decision on the system 
for selling replacement ingredients 
to feed mixers supplying drouth feed 
east of the Mississippi was reached 
late last week after a week of diffi- 
cult computations, Instructions which 
went out to field offices from PMA 
headquarters revealed that the sys- 
tem is very much like the one in 
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effect for sales of drouth emergency 
mixed feed in the Southwest. 

States east of the Mississippi wh‘ch 
include drouth disaster counties are 
Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tenne-see and Mississippi. 

Feed manufacturers se!ling drouth 
feed in those states will submit in- 
gredient replacement orders, accom- 
panied by farmers’ feed certificates, 
to the Kansas City (corn) and New 


Orleans (cottonseed meal) PMA 
Commodity offices. Sales will be 
made on an fo.b. origin basis, with 


freight and handling discounts ap- 
plicable to the states in which the 
mixed feed is sold to farmers and 
ranchers. The handling discount is 
7¢ bu. on corn and $2.50 ton on meal. 
The feed mixer will pay the freight 
on the ingredients, but the freight 
discounts from the base price mean 
that CCC is sharing the freight cost 
as it does in the case of mixers sup- 
p'ying drouth feed in the Southwest. 


Fre ght discounts are set for each 
of the states in which drouth feed 
was sold. 

On delivery of corn, PMA said: 


“Delivery will be made by CCC f.o.b. 
car at Missouri River points to be 
selected by CCC. Cars will be billed 
on straight bill of lading to the 
consignee and destination named in 
the feed mixer’s order. Transporta- 
tion charges at full commercial rate 
are to be paid by the feed mixer. 
When requested in the feed mixer’s 


order, CCC will apply available 
transit tonnage to the shipments. 


Selection of tonnage applied will be 


at the discretion of CCC; requests 
for specific type tonnage will not 
be followed.” 

Net Prices 


The freight and handling discounts 


on corn are taken from the basic 
price of $1 bu., the price at which 
corn is sold to farmers and ranch- 


ers. Net reduced prices on corn, basis 
St. Louis, are: Kentucky certificate 
origin $0.7670, Mississippi $0.6813, 
North Carolina $05849, Tennessee 
$0.8077, Virginia $06541. An addi- 
tional 2¢ must be added if the pur- 
chaser asks for screening of corn at 
state borders. CCC points of deliv- 
ery in addition to St. Louis are Kan- 
sas City, St. Joseph, Mo., and Omaha. 

PMA said that delivery of cotton- 
seed meal will be made by CCC f.o.b. 
car at points east of the Mississ‘ppi 
to be selected by CCC. Transporta- 
tion charges at commercial rates are 
to be paid by the feed mixer. When 
requested in the feed mixer’s order, 
PMA said, CCC will apply available 
transit tonnage 

The cottonseed meal price is the 
basic $35 reduced price, less a han- 
dling discount of $2.50 and less a 
freight discount for each state in 
which drouth mixed feed is sold. Net 
reduced prices per ton, depending on 
the state of origin of the feed cer- 


tificates submitted, are: Kentucky 
certificate origin $21.76, Mississ ppi 
$22.83, North Carolina $20.64, Ten- 


nessee $2258, Virginia $19.45. 

Any feed manufacturer selling 
drouth emergency feed in these states 
is eligible to take part in the pro- 
gram, which is generally the same as 
the program for southwestern drouth 
states 

Meanwhile, certificates for supplies 
of CCC corn were beginning to trickle 
in from feed mill operators in the 
Southwest, the Kansas City office of 
CCC reported last week. It was esti- 
mated that mills in about 25 dif- 
ferent locations had applied for CCC 
grain, but almost half of these rep- 
resent one cooperative group. Thus, 


feed mill participation in the pro- 
gram remained a relatively minor 
factor. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


Western Railroads 
End Cut Rate on 
CCC Shipments 


CHICAGO-—The 50% rail freight 
rate reduction on government ship- 
ments of drouth relief feeds expired 
effective Oct. 1, H. C. Barron of the 
Western Traffic Assn. said last week. 

The government was notified in 
September that this would happen 
and that the reduced rates might be 
extended to Oct. 15 if the govern- 
ment’s program were not ended, Mr. 
Barron pointed out. But, he added, 
no one asked the railroads to ex- 
tend the reduced rate. 

Mr. Barron said that between July 
1 and Oct. 1, the western railroads 
contributed in reduced rates an 
amount in the neighborhood of $4 
million. 

Meanwhile, there was no indica- 
tion that the western railroads’ end- 
ing of the rate reduction would af- 
fect the government's drouth feed 
program immediately. The govern- 
ment, Washington reports _indicat- 
ed, was expected to continue the pro- 
gram paying the full freight rate on 
its shipments to the drouth areas. 

Actually not all drouth shipments 
had been under the reduced rate, 
for the reduction had not been grant- 
ed by all railroads. For example, it 
was reported that the government 
has been paying the full freight rate 
on most of the cottonseed meal mov- 
ing from the West Coast. 

It was not believed that feed manu- 
facturers making “drouth emergency 
mixed feed” and obtaining replace- 
ment corn and cottonseed meal from 
CCC would be affected directly by the 
railroads’ action. Feed companies pay 
regular commercial rates on _ ship- 
ments of ingredients to mills serving 
the drouth area, and the reduced 
prices of the ingredients are made 
possible by price discounts granted 
by CCC which are the equivalent of 
the freight rate reductions. Presum- 
ably then, if the government con- 
tinues to make its own shipments and 
pays the full freight rate, it will also 
continue the discounts involved in the 
mixed feed program. 

Western railroads were expected to 
get a request from Missouri to pro- 
vide a special rate for shipments of 
hay from the Dakotas to that state. 
It was thought that railroads would 
not agree to a reduced rate in this 
case unless Missouri absorbed part of 
the cost. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


37 VIRGINIA COUNTIES 
ADDED TO DROUTH AREA 


WASHINGTON — The designation 
of 37 counties in Virginia as drouth 
disaster counties was announced last 
week by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson. Prolonged drouth 
has caused serious deterioration to 
pistures and crops in these counties, 
Mr. Benson said. 

The counties are: Albemarle, 
Amelia, Amherst, Appomattox, Bed- 
ford. Brunswick, Buckingham. Camp- 





bell, Chesterfield, Craig, Culpeper, 
Cumberland, Dinwiddie, Fluvanna, 
Franklin, Frederick. Goochland, 


Green, Greensville, Halifax, Hanover, 
Henr‘co, Henry, Louisa, Lunenberg, 
Madison, Mecklenburg, Nottoway, 
Orange, Page, Pittsylvania, Powha- 
tan, Rappahannock. Roanoke, Spotsy]- 
vania Sussex, Warren. 

Eligible farmers and dairvmen in 
the drouth counties are eligible to 
purchase reduced-price CCC feeds. 

Other states with designated 





MILLER 





RETIRES—Arthur W. Goodr.ch, 70, 
shown above with Mrs. Goodrich, was 
honored by the Miller Publishing Co. 
last week on the day of his retire- 


ment. Mr. Goodrich, mechanical 
superintendent for the publishers of 
The Northwestern Miller, had com- 
pleted 54 years with the firm, begin- 
ning as a printer’s apprentice in 1899, 
becoming foreman in 1912 and super- 
intendent in 1929. 





drouth counties are Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Nevada, New Mexi- 
co, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and 
Colorado. 

Meanwhile, Benson announced that 


five New Mexico counties had been 
added to the list of counties desig- 
nated as drouth disaster areas in 
that state. The counties are Dona 
Ana, Grant, Hidalgo, Luna and Si- 
erra. 


Designation of these five brings to 
31 the total number of counties de- 
clared drouth disaster counties in 
the state. However, three’ entire 
counties (San Juan, Rio Arriba, and 
Taos) and parts of two others (Union 
and Colfax) were suspended f:om the 
drouth emergency feed program, ac- 
cording to a notification from the 
state drouth committee. 

In Kansas, five counties were re- 
instated as drouth disaster areas. 
They are Barber, Chautauqua, C: ffey, 
Greenwood and Woodson, wh'ch had 
previously been suspended from the 
aid program. This change brings the 
total number of Kansas counties 
eligible for relief up to 52. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
$95,000 ELEVATOR FIRE 

BROWN CITY, MICH. A loss 
estimated at $95,090 was sustained 
when the Eureka Elevator & Supply 
Co.’s grain elevator here burned. The 
cause of the fire was not known 





DROUTH MIXED FEED 
TONNAGE REPORTED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
farmers’ orders for 11,707 tons of 
“drouth emergency mixed feed” and 
854 tons of “drouth emergency dairy 
feed” had been approved by county 
drouth committees as of Sept. 25. 

Shipments of cottonseed pellets 
under the government’s drouth relief 
program totaled 179,943 tons as of 
Sept. 25, USDA said. Orders of 
pellets by drouth committees on that 
date amounted to 206,057 tons. Ship- 
ments of other reduced-price govern- 
ment commodities, with the total 
quantities approved by drouth com- 
mittees in parentheses, were at these 
totals Sept. 25: Cottonseed meal 87,- 
874 (135,172) tons; cottonseed slab 
cake, 3,238 (3,752); corn, 2,647 (2,- 
996) cars; wheat, 153 (170) cars; 
oats, 2,791 (3,158) cars. 
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Corn Price Support 
Set at $1.60 Bu., 
Same as Last Year 


WASHINGTON 
port level for th 
will be at 90°" of parity as of Oct. 1, 
1953, which works out to $1.60 bu 
on a national average basis, the U.S 
Department of Agriculture 
nounced this week. 


The price sup- 
1953 corn crop 


an- 


This level of support is precisely 
the same as for the 1952 crop. Indi- 
vidual county loan schedules are 
available from state and county 
Production & Marketing Administra- 
tion offices. 

When the program was first an- 
nounced in February, 1953, the tenta- 
tive price support was set at S158 
bu., subject to an upward adjust- 
ment if the parity price were higher. 
Since February the corn parity price 
has advanced, making necessary the 
increase as of Oct. 1. 

Loan and purchase agreements will 
be available to farmers from. har- 
vest through May 31, 1954, and will 
mature July 31, 1954 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


CHICAGO MILLERS CLUB 
HOLDS KICK-OFF MEETING 


CHICAGO--Close to 120 members. 
their ladies and guests turned out 
for the annual ladies’ night and kick- 
off meeting for the 1953 54 season of 
the Chicago Millers Club. The meet- 
ing was held at the Chicago Furni- 
ture Mart the evening of Oct. 1. 

The meeting was presided over by 
William E. Evans, General Mills, Ine., 
president of the club. Those attend- 
ing partook of a full evening of en- 
joyment, including a dinner, cock- 
tails, profess onal entertainment and 
dancing. Music was furnished by the 
Westinghouse Short Circuits, a musi- 
cil aggregat‘on comprised of Westing- 
house employees, end headed by 
Steve E. Killibrew, Chicago. 

Persons introduced during the eve- 
ning included Harry T. McKay, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.; Donald S. 
Eber, executive secretary of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Kan- 
sas City, and Robert H. Eiff, Pneu- 
matic Seale Corp., Ltd., Chicago 


———BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENTS 
SCHEDULE OCT. 12 MEETING 


CHICAGO—The first meeting of 
the 25th year of the Chicago chapter 
of the Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents is set for the eve- 
ning of Oct. 12 at the Congress Hotel. 
The meeting will be in the Washing- 
ton Room. Cocktails will be served 
at 6:30 pm. and dinner at 7:15 p.m. 

Ralph Haywood, president of the 
Humanics Corp., Chicago, will be the 
speaker of the evening, and will dis- 
cuss labor-management problems. 

Other meetings scheduled by the 
Chicago chapter for the current sea- 
son are as follows: Nov. 9, plant tour 
of the National Biscuit Co.; Dec. 5, 
annual association smoker, Morrison 
Hotel; Jan. 16 1954, ladies’ night 
dinner dance, Beverly Country Club. 
Convention planning meetings are 
scheduled for Feb. 15, March 15, 
April 12 and May 10. The national 
convention is set for May 17-21, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. A golf outing 
will follow June 11 at the Navaho 
Country Club 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR GETS 
MAJOR INTEREST OF BUYERS 





Area Sales Average 121% of Capacity, Aided by Round 
of Family Flour Business; Government 


Buys for 


Sales of flour reached a fairly good 
total for spring wheat mills but held 
to small volume in the Southwest in 
the week ending Oct. 2. The bulk 
of the spring wheat business was 
completed early in the week, follow- 
ing up the more active trade of the 
previous weekend. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 121% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 118.5% the previous week. 
Mills in the Southwest sold an aver- 
age of 25% of capacity, compared 
with 54% the week before. 

With flour prices up sharply from 
the crop year’s low point, bakers 
found little incentive to contract for 
forward needs. Some of the larger 
bakers who purchased 90-day needs 
last September now are taking price- 
date-of-shipment orders at prices 
ranging 754 90¢ sack higher than the 
booking level. The sharp runup in 
wheat premiums and a sluggish mill- 
feed market are responsible for keep- 
ing flour prices at a high level, and 
p.d.s transactions are dominant in 
the sales picture 

Family flour business expanded for 
spring wheat mills as notice was 
given in advance of a price hike. A 
second boost during the week put 
national brand prices back to the 
level in effect a few weeks back. 

High protein clears were strong 
and in limited supply throughout the 
week. 

Export demand remained limited, 
with the sale of 106,500 sacks of 
flour to the government for East 
German relief the top purchase of 


the week. Army flour buying was 
small. 
Toronto reports that Britain is 


showing more interest in springs, and 
other routine business is starting to 
pick up. Trinidad bought 60,000 sacks 
of export patents and 25,000 sacks 
of bakers’ flour. Lebanon was re- 
ported negotiating for the purchase 
of 12,000 tons of flour. 

U.S. flour production held steady 
at 97°% of five-day capacity. Smaller 
output in the Northwest and on the 
North Pacific Coast was offset by 
improved operations elsewhere. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour reached 
a fairly good volume for spring wheat 
mills in the week ending Oct. 2, with 
both family flour and bakery grades 
sharing in total. Sales for the period 
averaged 121°: of five-day capacity, 
compared with 118.5% the previous 
week and 39° a year ago. 

Bakery flour business in the ‘total 
was largely a carryover from the 
previous week's buying period when 
fairly general purchases were made 
on an advance in price quotations. 
Later on in the period demand was 
dull, with only occasional fill-in lots 
sold and the principal activity pricing 
of price-date-of-shipment business. 

Bakers have a light backlog of 
business on the books, the result of 
facing firm prices through the main 
wheat marketing period and a de- 
cision to buy only for nearby while 
waiting and hoping for a more or less 
substantial price break. Current 
markets offer little incentive for 


Germany 


making extensive forward contracts. 

Because of a more rapid advance in 
hard winter wheat values in relation- 
ship to spring wheat prices, the pre- 
viously wide premium for springs has 
been narrowed recently, a_ factor 
which some observers think eventu- 
ally may aid flour sales in the spring 
wheat area. 

Family flour bookings were fair 
ahead of an advance in prices which 
went into effect Sept. 29. Larger 
buyers took two-week to 30-day sup- 
plies in some instances; others round- 
ed out 120-day contracts which had 
been reduced since the last round of 
big buying. Business was active only 
during this period, as a second ad- 
vance put into effect Sept. 30 failed 
to bring out additional bookings. Fair 
directions are coming in on family 
flour, representing an improvement 
from recent experience. 

The clears market remains tight, 
with high protein types particularly 
scarce. Prices advanced about 10¢ 
sack during the week. 

Flour production in the Northwest 
averaged 99% of capacity last week, 
compared with 106% the previous 
week. Output of interior mills was 
about steady at 95% of capacity while 
Minneapolis production fell off from 
121% the week before to 104% last 
week. - 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 107% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 109% the previous 
week. 

Quotations Oct. 2, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.20@6.30, 
short patent $6.30@6.40, high gluten 
$6.60 6.70, first clear $5.45@5.90, 
whole wheat $6.2006.30, family $5.97 
@ 7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City — Highest flour 
prices since February, 1951, held 
sales to a limited rate in the South- 
west last week. Demand was mainly 
for price-date-of-shipment, with only 
occasional trades on 120-day basis. 


Sales averaged only 25% of capacity 
last week, compared with 54% in the 
previous week and 20% a year ago. 
A fourth of the week’s business was 
for export or to the government. 

The bakery flour market has 
quieted down following the recent 
sales totaling around 150,000 sacks 
to an eastern chain and several scat- 
tered orders for up to 5,000 sacks. 
Last week was quiet throughout the 
entire period. Price-date-of-shipment 
sales to one or two major buyers 
made up a main portion of each day’s 
business. Outside of that there were 
a few orders of 1,000 to 2,000 sacks 
and several one or two car sales. 

Bakery flour prices under the in- 
fluence of rapidly climbing wheat pre- 
miums and a steady futures base 
reached the highest level of the crop 
year. Some bakers who purchased 
only 90 days’ requirements early last 
summer now must revert to p.d.s. at 
levels as much at 75@90¢ over the 
early contracts. There seems to be no 
alternative for bakers who are out of 
flour supplies, and it appears that 
flour and wheat prices will remain 
relatively firm due to the scarcity of 
millable wheat. 

Family flour business was light 
with only a few replacement sales 
reported. Prices were unchanged to 
10¢ sack higher. Clears values began 
to widen between higher protein and 
low grades. Demand was draggy for 
low grades and offerings were ac- 
cumulating. First clears were in fair 
demand but were very short in sup- 
ply. 

Export business was limited. The 
Production and Marketing Admini- 
stration buying agency acquired 106,- 
500 sacks of .48% ash flour for ship- 
ment to Germany this past week, the 
awards being made to mills in this 
area. 

Quotations, Oct. 2, carlots, Kansas 
City cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.93@6, standard 95% 
patent $5.83@5.90, straight $5.78@ 
5.85, established brands of family 
flour $6.25@7.45, first clears $3.954@ 
4.20, second clears $3.6543.70, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.45@3.60. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales were 
limited and averaged about 15%. 
Shipping directions were fair. Prices 
Oct. 2 were up 15@19¢ sack, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: A sharp increase in 
flour prices last week resulted in 
slack business for mills of this area. 
Buyers were limited to bakers forced 


(Continued on page 62) 





Durum Products Sales Continue 
Steady in Limited Quantities 


Buying of blended semolina and 
durum products continued steady, al- 
though macaroni manufacturers took 
only limited lots. Most users are on a 
hand-to-mouth procurement basis. 

Shipping directions to mills con- 
tinued fairly good but with over-all 
production remaining well below out- 
put in the same period last year. Con- 
version of straight semolina contracts 
to contracts for blends was about 
completed in the central states area, 
according to trade reports. 

Eastern sources say that trade in 
macaroni and noodles has improved 
with the arrival of cooler weather 
and expected upturn in demand at 
the retail level. 

Durum wheat prices remained firm 
at the same levels as a week ago, 
with top milling quality durum quoted 
at $3.67. Semolina blends also were 
unchanged Oct. 5 at $7.95@8.10 cwt., 
bulk, Minneapolis. 





Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Oct. 2, were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


60 Ib : $3.54@3.67 
19 Ib ° eee . . 3.53@3.6 
58 Ib seeeee ee 3.514 3.66 
7 Ib 3.48@ 3.64 
6 It 4603.6 
55 lb rr . 3.38@3.58 


54 Ib ‘ is soccer 82003,44 
53 Ib s : Sia 3.11@3.28 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity in sacks, with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Sept. 28-Oct. 3 ... 189 500 177,927 94+ 
Previous week 189,500 *189,595 100t 
Year ago 179,500 217,381 127 


Crop year 
production 
July 1-Oct. 2, 1953 . 2,228,694f 
July 1-Oct. 3, 1952 . 2,595,840 


+Totals i 


*Revised clude blended prod 


ucts 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
DECLINE SLIGHTLY 


Sustained Buying Interest Lacking; 
Shorts Touch New Low 
at Kansas City 


Millfeed prices slipped moderately 
in the week ending Oct. 5 as buying 
interest was limited by only fair for- 
mula feed business in some areas. 
Buyers continued to resist price ad- 
vances but purchased _ sufficient 
amounts on recessions to keep offer- 
ings fairly well cleaned up. Shorts 
dropped to a new low for the season 
at Kansas City, with bran barely 
steady. Minneapolis quotations were 
off about $1 ton for the week. 

Reports on the demand for formula 
feed were mixed in the Southwest this 
week, with some mills indicating a 
fairly steady demand or some im- 
provement and others pointing out 
sales at a disappointing pace. In gen- 
eral, the trend was about steady with 
little improvement over recent weeks. 


There is an almost complete lack of 
cattle feed business in the area, a 
type which normally contributes to a 
substantial upturn in business at this 
time of year. Drouth relief feed and 
a reduction in cattle numbers leave 
very little opportunity for formula 
feed sales of any consequence in this 
category this year. Sales are running 
only about a tenth of a year ago. 

However, there is some encourage- 
ment on the poultry feed side of the 
picture. Most mills report a good 
demand for laying feeds and a rather 
brisk demand for broiler and turkey 
feeds. 

Formula feed demand held about 
steady in the Northwest, with volume 
considered satisfactory for the season. 
Good demand for poultry laying feeds 
continues to dominate the picture, 
with prospects for a steady expan- 
sion in this line during October. 

Some prominent manufacturers re- 
port that business during September 
was substantially above a year ago, 
and they look for continued gains 
over the 1952 tonnage figures. Con- 
tributing to this view is the expected 
boost in laying feed volume as more 
birds are housed. 

Fair bookings of dairy feed are 
still being made, but customers are 
slow about ordering shipments. No 
change has developed in the beef cat- 
tle feed outlook, with ranchers and 
feed lot operators still waiting out 
the situation. 

A busy harvest season seemed to be 
slowing the purchase of feeds in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Sept. 30. Feed manufacturers say 
feeders are too busy to come to town 
and pick up feeds and apparently are 
using their inventories. 

Feed manufacturers report an order 
backlog of around two days, with tur- 
key feeds and egg mashes providing 
a good volume of business. Broiler 
feeds are slow because of a decline 
in market for broilers. Cattle feeding 
operations are below par for this time 
of year, and observers report that 
cattle are slow to arrive at feed lots. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 52,355 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by the The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,485 tons 
in the previous week and 53,433 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
637,439 tons as compared with 683,- 
894 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Drop: Cash Stronger 


Southwestern Drouth Situation Influences 
Market; Cash Premiums Make New Gains 


Wheat futures prices moved lower 
in the week ending Oct. 5, with the 
distant futures relatively more stable 
than the December contract. Con- 
tinued dry weather in the Southwest 
prompted some bullish feeling about 
next year’s crop as planting has been 
delayed in many instances and wheat 
already up was said to be suffering 
from lack of moisture. The nearby 
futures were subject to downward 
pressure because of the lack of ex- 
tensive export or flour business and 
an over-all bearishness caused by 
large supplies. This aspect of the 
situation was contradicted by the 
action of cash wheat markets, how- 
ever, as premiums continued to ad- 
vance, particularly for higher quality 
wheat, because of lighter supplies 
available to buyers. Loan participa- 
tion is heavy, and while prices of 
top grades are above the loan value, 
farmers continue to be reluctant 
sellers. Some observers believe that 
producers, viewing the drouth situa- 
tion, would rather postpone selling 
their supplies until next year for tax 
purposes. Chicago December showed 
the biggest loss, dropping 4%s¢ bu. for 
the week. Kansas City December de- 
clined 4¢, while Minneapolis was off 
3¢ bu. Declines in the more distant 
futures ranged 14 @3%8¢ bu. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Oct. 5 were: Chicago December 
$1.903,-%%, March $1.94%-%4, May 
$1.94-1.941%, July $1.8912; Minneapo- 
lis—December $2.17, May $2.0912, 
July $2.045,; Kansas City—-Decem- 
ber $1.98%, March $2.01!2, May 
$1.99%. 

Rain Alters Views 

Moisture received through a wide 
area in the winter wheat belt over 
the weekend reduced to some extent 
the concern over next year’s crop 
prospects, and markets reacted ac- 
cordingly Oct. 5. However, the ex- 
tent of the moisture relief was not 
fully known immediately. Previous 
to this rainfall, market commenta- 
tors noted that the drouth situation 
in the hard winter wheat area was 
the most serious in many years. Pro- 
ducers postponed seeding operations, 
and unseasonably hot weather hurt 
stands which had sprouted from earli- 
er plantings. Surface moisture was 
badly depleted in Kansas. 

The first important export business 
in some time was completed last 
week when Germany bought over 2 
million bushels of hard wheat, reject- 
ing offerings of soft wheat as too 
high. Prior to the time of this sale 
export trade had been a virtual blank 
for several days. Importing countries, 
meanwhile, have been securing sup- 
plies from Russia, Turkey, Argentina 
and France, as well as Canada. Even 


Sweden showed up as an exporter, 
reportedly selling 40,000 tons to 
Brazil. 

World wheat production in 1953 


was estimated by the U.S. Foreign 
Agricultural Service at 7,025 million 
bushels, 4% below the record crop 
produced in 1952. The bulk of the 
loss was sustained in North America, 
while European output is estimated 
at 45 million bushels more than last 
year. 

Prices received by farmers ad- 
vanced 6¢ bu. on the avérage from 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 15, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. The 
parity price remained unchanged at 
$2.45 bu. 


Wheat receipts at the primary 
markets totaled 83 million bushels 
for the week ended Oct. 1, compared 
with 8.5 million a week earlier and 
7.5 million for the comparable week a 
year ago. Minneapolis arrivals totaled 
2,046 cars of which 280 cars were for 
CCC account. Duluth receipts 
@mounted to 1,866 cars for the week. 
The cash wheat situation at Minne- 
apolis was strong with good mill de- 
mand especially for higher protein 
wheat, receipts of which were report- 
edly light. Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat on Oct. 1 was quoted at 12% 
14¢ over December, 11% protein 12% 


14¢ over, 12% 20026¢ over, 13% 
protein 28@32¢ over, 14% protein 
37@41¢ over, 15% protein 48@49¢ 
over, 16% protein 57@58¢ over De- 
cember. The average protein con- 


tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 12.88%, and the durum 
10.61%. 

Durum prices held steady for the 


high test weights while cars show- 
ing lower than 56 lb. per bushel 
weight were 2@10¢ bu. lower than 


a week ago. Durum wheat based on 
weight per bushel closed Oct. 2 es 


follows: 60-Ib. $354@367. 59-Ib. 
$3.534@3 67, 58-lb. $3510366, 57-lb. 
$3 4843.64, 56-lb. $3467 362. 55 Ib. 


$3 3843.59 54 Ilb., $3 25@3.44, 53-lb. 
$3.11@3.28, 52-lb. $2.94@3.12 and 
S1-lb. $2.75 4 2.95. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Oct. 2: 








For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $2 301% @2.32% 
11% Protein 2.30% @2.32\% 
12% Protein ISU W244 
13% Protein 2.46% @ 2.50% 
14% Protein 2.55% @2.59\% 
15% Protein 2 My 2 Mw 
16% Protein . ne: 2.75% @2.76% 
1“ 2¢ Premium for No, 1 avy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—345¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib 


Moistu e l¢ 


la2¢ each \4% 


K. C. Premiums Climb 

Kansas City cash wheat prices 
reached a new peak for the crop year 
last week, and even though values 
equaled or exceeded the loan rate and 
swapping for red wheat continued, 
there was little relief from the tight 
supply situation. Receipts fell to 590 
cars last week, compared with 644 
in the previous week and 630 a year 
ago. New highs in premiums were 
recorded during the week. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter advanced 
to 2142¢ over the December, 12.5% 
protein was 2712-411!2¢ over and the 
14% 39-47!42¢ over. Advances in 
premiums ranged 1-2!2¢ higher. The 
December future opened last week at 
$2.01, reached a high of $2.03% and 
closed at a weaker $1.98%. Thus, the 
basic future was down 2¢ or better. 
Demand was good and was about 
equally divided between millers and 
merchandisers. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 2, 


each 4% on 14 to 144%% 
over 144% %. 


is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.21 402.55 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 20@2.54% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.1994 2.52% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.184 2.50% 
No. 1 Red 1.99% 2.03% 
No. 2 Red 1.984 2.03 
No. 3 Red 1.97 @2.02 
No. 4 Red 1.964 2.01 
At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 


Oct. 5 at $2.4142.47 bu., delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 








CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 


* om * * os 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 
expressed in percentages 


output of all mills in the U.S 


Sept 

Oct 

1953 
Northwest 729,717 
Southwest 1 r1.4se 
Buffalo 54,714 
Central and Southeast GUS, 39 
North Pacitic Coast 70,55 
Totals 114.81 


Percentage of total U.S. output 


*Revised 


Percentage of capacity operated in 


Sept. 27 . Sept S 
Oct. 2 Previou an 
1953 week 195 
Northwest 99 106 97 
Southwest 96 99 90 
Buffalo 119 123 113 
Central and 8S. E 90 S5 so 
No, Pacific Coast 77 SI St 
Totals oF 99 93 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Sept 7-Oct. 2 274,850 84.41 103 
Previous week 274,850 282.325 1 
Year ago 140,800 POT HO4 
Two vears ago S40.800 1S4 ay 
Five-year average 1” 
Ten-year average 97 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City (Ineluding Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Sept 7 -Oet 1Loe2.5e0 9H7 OLS “5 
Previous week 1,021,500 1,008,118 99 
Year ago 1 019,756 952.73 94 
Two y ars ago. .1,019,250 973,78 we 
Five-year a.erage 9s 
ren-vear average 97 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohie, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 

5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Sept Us-Oet 7 671,400 HS OOH oo 
Previous week 671,400 STO 86 85 
Year ayo 671,000 571,098 so 
Two yea ago 671.400 45 250 Al 
Five-year a.erage Sh 
Ten-year average s4 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour b ac 
capacity output tivity 
Sept "R-Oct 459,500 654,714 119 
Previous week 159,500 *570 644 123 
Year ago 59,500 5°3.165 113 
Two years ago 459,800 i25,44 9 
Five \ ar 10 
Pen-vear Loo 





areas by mill eporting currently in The 
and to the total estimated 
Sel s 
I don et i) “ 
week 19 1951 19 
779.166 Si 9 ‘ 1.9 
1,290 48 1 1 1 1 ’ 
674 lt i 
TULS 1,098 ” 
s 14.1s1 ’ 1 S34 
is 1 ‘ 1 L7S,34 
Crop year tlour 4 luction 
5-day week July l to 
Sep 4 Sept 7) 
Oct. 4 4) on “) 
1951 1950 19 1% 
‘ SI 914 wo on 
’ SS 15.8 ' HS] t 
, ‘ lt 5,351 
sl so i ; S41 
so s iS} Nt 1d SS 
1 s 1 ’ 44,88 ’ 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
»-day weelh Flour ar 
capacity utput tivity 
Se] 7) 62,964 4 
Ir jon we 9 11 
Yea 19 108 
rw \ ‘ 17 101 
I even 1 ra Os 
Pen-vear ' “0 
I ed 
Principal interior mill in Minnesota, 
rluding Duluth St Paul North Dakota 
Montana and lowa 
day weel lout ™ ac 
capacity output tivity 
Sept ket is] > 166.752 i) 
I’re u “ } is] 107 "4 
Yeur ago "4 1 
lwo i ” AN 
Five vear t au 
Pen-Vear era s 
Revi 1 
PACTEIOC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacitie Coast 


Seattle. Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


MILLVPEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for wee 
with season total of (1) principal mills in 
of Kansas City and st. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota andi Montana, including 











principal 
Minneapolis, 


day weel Flour % ac 

eapacity output tivity 

Sept. 28-Oct 1S.00 PTO,55¢ s1 
Vr yu “ 15 000 182.456 g2 
Year ago ’ 07 57 we 

Tw vear 1 Ist i 
ive-vear " i ”) 
len-vyear a r ‘ 4 
*Revised 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

Sept S-Odet ; 1 noo oo i 7 
Previous w ) 1 avant 99.874 i 
Year ago 1 ’ 116,805 87 
Iw ya mo 1 115,085 v4 
i year vera s 
‘len-year averane a6 
endi Oct and prior two weeks together 
Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
mills of Minnes ta, Lowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Luluth-Superior; (3) mills of 








Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 
———South west °- r——— Northwest*® -—Buffalot- -—Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 
Sept 7-Oct. 2 20, 92 15.908 186,605 11,106 130.118 637,649 
Previous week 116.1 11,151 
Two wks. ago 15,444 11,11 
19.2 5.3 43.870 16,147 ' 749 10.019 13 > HRB 894 
1951 26.243 16,092 1,631 10.55 o4 7 776,354 
1950 24,133 356,355 13,583 05,93 S134 13004 05 69 1 
1949 26,562 4.420 17,041 671 1 il 147,994 944 03,08 
k’ive-vi average 25,520 435,009 15,75 199 525 ] il 156.1 1,675 OOSHF 
*Principal mills *S41% of total capacity. tAll n Revi 1 
tein at a 2¢ bu. premium. Demand the main wheat belt, moisture was 
was poor, with supplies plentiful. hardly sufficient to settle the dust. 


Exports Slow 

Wheat bookings in the Pacific 
Northwest were confined to the sale 
of one full cargo to Japan early last 
week. Otherwise, wheat trading is ex- 
tremely slow, with virtually nothing 
moving out of farm hands. The bulk 
of Pacific Northwest is moving under 
government loan, with bid prices for 
a small amount of wheat only at the 
$2.25 level. Mills are buying sparingly 
due to slow flour bookings. West of 
the mountains several hard rains 
were received during the week, but in 


Fall plowing and seeding is going on, 
with harvest completed excepting in 
scattered areas of spring wheat dis- 
tricts. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW OKLAHOMA ELEVATOR 

DACOMA, OKLA. Stockholders 
in the Farmers Elevator & Mill Co., 
here, have approved the construction 
of a new 250,000 bu. elevator to 
bring the total storage capacity of 
the association's facilities to 470,000 
bushels. Estimated cost of the pro- 
ject will be $150,000 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Orval T. Edwards, vice president 
and general manager of Love's Bis- 
cuit & Bread Co., Ltd., Honolulu, 
Hawaii, visited the Clubroom of The 
Northwestern Miller during a short 
stay in Minneapolis recently. He was 
accompanied by Harvey J. Patter- 
son, vice president, bakery divi- 
sion, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis. Mr. Edwards was particularly 
interested in the memorabilia amassed 
during the Miller’s 80 years, since he 
played a part in research for the 
observance of Love’s 100th anniver-, 
sary three years ago. 

2 

B. H. Pepper, sales director of 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
is on a business trip to the Southeast. 

e 

Hill Clark, treasurer, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, and Mrs. 
Clark are vacationing in the Great 
Smoky Mountains 

e 

Jerry Parks, president, J. P. Parks 
Co., Kansas City, is making a satis- 
factory recovery at this home from 
injuries received in an automobile ac- 
cident last August. He made a brief 
visit to his office last week. 


® 
H. E. MeCoy, Oklahoma _ City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., made a trade trip to Texas last 
week. 


Charles C. Reynolds, general man- 
ager of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, was a recent visitor 
in Nashville. 


Julius Hendel, vice president, Car- 
vill, Inc., Minneapolis, was introduced 
on the floor of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange during last week. 

& 

Wilson P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York, has left on 
his annual trip to Colorado, visiting 
mill connections enroute. 

e 

lan J. Niblock of Robert Thom, 
Ltd., Barbados, visited the overseas 
division at New York of Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, on his way 
home after a trip through the U.S. 
and Canada 


Anthony B. Sparboe, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, 
spent Oct. 2 in the New York offices. 
Another visitor at the same time was 
James Sturrock, assistant bakery 
sales manager, whose headquarters 
were formerly in the East. 

e 

H. K. Hansen, Butler Wells Grain 
Co., Omaha, visited the New York 
trade while East for the World Se- 
ries 


S. C. Northrop, president, Glohe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., made 
his headquarters with the Broenni- 
man Co., Inec., the mill’s New York 
representative, during an_ eastern 
trip 

e 


Several industry personalities were 
among the 100 Minneapolis men 
chosen as “newsmakers of tomorrow” 
in a survey sponsored by the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of- Commerce and 
Time magazine. They are: John Bur- 


ger, director of educational services, 
General Mills, Inc.; James S. Fish, 
merchandise manager of the GMI 
home appliance department; F. T. 
Heffelfinger II, vice president and 
general manager, King Midas Feed 
Mills; Frank B. Jewett, Jr., mechani- 
cal divis'on, General Mills, Inc.; Rob- 
ert J. Keith, vice president and direc- 
tor, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; George 8S. 
Pillsbury, division vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Cyril W. Plattes, 
manager of public relations, General 
Mills, Inc., and Dr. Harold Wittcoff, 
head of the GMI chemical research 
department. 


Julius Mayer, vice president and 
manager of Continental Grain Co., 
Chicago office, was a visitor on the 
trading floor of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange Oct. 2. 

& 

Visitors to the Clubroom of The 
Northwestern Miller last week in- 
cluded E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of 
the American Bakers Assn., Chicago, 
and D. E. MeFacd>n, public relations 
director of the association. It was Mr. 
Kelley's first visit to the room. 

e 

B. V. Hopper, executive sales di- 
rector for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, has returned from a business 
trip to Philadelphia. 

3 

Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, is on a trade trip which will 
take him to various points in Georgia 
and North and South Carolina. 

oe 


Harry Graham, manager of the 
Wamego (Kansas) Milling Co., was 
a visitor in Kansas City recently. 

& 

A caller at the home office of The 
Northwestern Miller last week was 
Andre Mouton of Chicago. Mr. Mou- 
ton, manager of the mid-continent 
offices of the commerce department 
of the Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans, was in Min- 
neapolis for a waterways meeting 
Oct. 2. 

e 


Clinton L. Brooke, manager, bak- 
ery service division, Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N. J., was in Minne- 
apolis recently, making business 
calls with C. A. Seott, Merck rep- 
resentative. Mr. Brooke was in Chi- 


cago last week, and from Minneapolis 
he planned to go to Omaha and 
Kansas City and a cereal chemists’ 
meeting at Manhattan, Kansas. He is 
secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. 
8 

A. A. Stueber, manager of Russell- 
Miller Milling Company’s accounting 
department in Minneapolis, spoke be- 
fore the first fall meeting of the na- 
tional Flour Mill Accountants Assn. 
in Kansas City Sept. 25. He discussed 
the ‘“‘Transition to Machine Account- 
ing.” 

e 

J. George Kehr, general superin- 
tendent, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is in Swedish Hospital 
in Minneapolis recovering from re- 
cent illness. 


Frank E. Wentworth, secretary, 
Ward Baking Co., New York, has 
been renamed treasurer of Control- 
lership Foundation, Inc., research 
arm of Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Wentworth, who has been 
active in the latter organization since 
1947, was first elected treasurer of 
the foundation in 1949. 

e 


Austin Morton, general sales mana- 
ger, Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, visited the mill’s New York 
offices recently following the Galen 
Hall outing of the Philadelphia Bak- 
ers Club. 

t. 


E. D. Rogers, IJr., vice president, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and B. V. Hopper, sales director, the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
were recent visitors in the offices of 
the S. R. Strisik Co., New York. 

e 

Harry J. Loving, manager, cake 
and soft wheat department, and 
Perry Harrold, assistant treasurer, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
called at the mills’ New York offices 
recently. 


In Kansas City calling on the trade 
recently was James G. Dixon, sales 
manager, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. 

6 


Charles B. Moore, executive vice 
president, the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a 
short vacation in Manitou, Colo. 





CONTINENTAL FASHIONS 


IN FOOD 





Housewives to Find Exotic Old World 
Recipes in Pillsbury Flour Sacks 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new merchan- 
dising method direct from the Old 
World, designed to sell flour, will be 
introduced this month in Paris, 
France, when Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
announces a “European Recipe Serv- 
ice” available to the American house- 
wife. 

Designed to bring American women 
the finest recipes of Europe, adapted 
for modern American use, with Amer- 
ican ingredients, measurements and 
utensils, this new recipe service will 
be formally announced in Paris, Oct. 


17 at an International Dinner at the 
Hotel Ritz. 

Assembled there will be 150 people 
from the U.S. and the free nations of 
Europe to enjoy together some of 
these famous old-world foods. Before 
the dinner there will be a fashion 
show—but it will be foods on parade 
instead of clothes. 

Pillsbury, in cooperation with Trans 
World Air Lines, is taking 40 mem- 
bers of the American press to Paris 
for this event, and for a preview and 
sampling of many of the foods to be 
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featured in Pillsbury service adver- 
tising and publicity. These foods will 
be introduced both at dinner and at 
the Food Fashion Show before the 
dinner, when various tables will be 
wheeled across a runway by chefs 
each displaying their piece de resis- 
tance. 

The tables will each be individually 
decorated by Paris decorators, show- 
ing the correct linens, silver, china 
and wines to be used with the par- 
ticular food on the table. Ruth Andre, 
director of the Pillsbury home service 
department, and Faith Shipway, their 
European recipe service correspond- 
ent, will comment in English and 
French on the tables as they are pre- 
sented, telling the stories behind each 
food—how it was discovered, when, 
where, and so on. A tasting session is 
on the schedule after the fashion 
show itself is over. 

Paul Gerot, president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., will be host at the dinner, 
and hostesses will be Mrs. Gerot and 
Mrs. Ruth Andre. The guests will be 
French government representatives, 
members of the diplomatic corps, 
members of the American press, some 
European press, top government rep- 
resentatives of the U.S. and the free 
nations of Europe, and other ce- 
lebrities. 

“Pillsbury hopes this International 
Dinner and its subsequent recipes 
will benefit not only the American 
housewife, but the people of Free 
Europe and our goals of world peace,” 
the company’s president, Paul S. 
Gerot, says. ‘Good food has long been 
a common denominator of interest 
among all people—certainly there is 
nothing more neighborly or demo- 
cratic than exchanging recipes wheth- 
er it is with the woman next door 
or a woman across the sea. It will 
exalt the skills of European chefs 
and housewives, and—finally—it will 
advance the interest in good foods 
and the pride of the American house- 
wives in preparing them. And what 
a glow of pride for the millions of 
naturalized American citizens’ in 
whose homes these foods, now to be 
widely publicized in America for the 
first time, are traditional favorites.” 

The European recipes will be made 
availab'e in Pillsbury flour sacks and 
by writing to Ann Pillsbury, Minne- 
apolis. An estimated 100 million 
recipe folders will be distributed in 
this manner prior to June 1, 1954. 
They will also be featured on the 
Arthur Godfrey morning simulcast 
over 85 TV stations and 180 radio 
stations as well as in newspaper ad- 
vertisements, color advertisements in 
magazines and displays in grocery 
stores late this fall. 

“As this service develops, it is 
the hope to create a ‘Free World 
Pool’ of recipes. Perhaps in time, 
then, the American housewife will be 
making more than crepe suzettes, 
and the French housewife will have 
stolen a deluxe hot dog recipe!” Mr. 
Gerot said. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC LISTS CORN, WHEAT, 
SOYBEAN SALES FOR WEEK 


The Chicago commodity office of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. during 
the period Sept. 25-Oct. 1 reported 
sales of 862109 bu. corn, 186,667 bu. 
soybeans and 3,037 bu. oats. No sales 
for export were made. 

The Minneapolis commodity office 
of the CCC reports sales of 27,200 bu 
wheat, 626,152 bu. corn, 2 6£0 bu. bar- 
ley, 1,248 bu. oats, 21,628 bu. flax and 
150,022 bu. soybeans. Included in the 
above figure for corn, 178,900 bu. 
were sold for export. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AD-WRITING CONTEST 


for amateurs only! 


WIN $100 IN CASH! 


Contest open to bakers, flour brokers, jobbers and 
to members of their business staffs and families. 
No age limit, no restrictions whatever except 


WRITE A BETTER 
AD THAN THAT 
ANY DAY! 








Sit down and write your 
ad... just follow these 
simple rules 


1. You must really write an ad. 
Don’t just give us ideas to put into 
words. Most ads have headline, pic- 
ture (or pictures) and text. If you 
want to illustrate your ad, don’t be 
afraid to draw your own picture. But 
write it all down—just the way you 
want it to appear. 


2. Contest is open to bakers, flour 
brokers, jobbers and to members 
of their business staffs and fam- 
ilies. Entries by full or part time 
advertising writers will not be con- 
sidered for prizes. Contest closes 
Oct. 31, 1953. Entries must be post- 
marked on or before midnight of 
closing date and received no later 
than Nov. 5, 1953. All entries be- 
come the property of Atkinson Mill- 
ing Company and none will be re- 
turned. 


3. $100 in cash will be awarded to 
each entry judged worthy of publi- 
cation in the opinion of the judges. 
Judging will be done by a committee 
of members of the Minneapolis Ad- 
vertising Club. 


4. Fill out entry blank on this page, 
tear out and send with your entry. 








one—professional ad writers of any kind are 


strictly barred. So here’s your chance to show up 
the experts. All you need do to win is 


Write an ad to be signed by Atkinson Milling Company 
suitable for publication in milling or bakers’ magazines 


USEFUL FACTS TO HELP YOU WIN 


“IT’S BIN-AGED""*— is an Atkinson slogan coined 
in 1940. It means that the flour from this mill 
comes to you fully aged ready to go into pro- 
duction. 


50,000 CWT. AGING PLANT Enormous bins 
hold the flour that comes from the mill. When 
aging is complete, flour is drawn from bottom 
for sacking or bulk loading. 


TRIPLE AERATION Flour is thoroughly aer- 
ated before, during and after storage. Its bulk 
is 20°; greater in storage because it is mixed 
with air. 


ACCURATE MILLING Because Atkinson mills 
against a storage “‘cushion”’ instead of immedi- 
ate delivery, we have plenty of time to adjust 
the milling operation to precise accuracy. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLLED MILLING-- This 
methodt developed by Atkinson accurately 
measures temperature of flour streams before 
and after particle size is gradually reduced. 
Machines are set according to flour stream 
temperature increase insuring uniform grind 
and granulation, cooler milling, more even 
product flow and improved finished product. 


UNIFORMITY — Lots of mills talk about uniform- 
ity but we at Atkinson think we have at least 
two advantages that enable us always to deliver 
uniformity (1) the accurate milling described 
above and (2) the stainless steel sifters through- 
out the mill. These sifters serve indefinitely 
without wear and thus hold the right size mesh 
at every stage of milling. 


BULK DELIVERY—So far as we know, Atkinson 
was the first mill to offer bulk delivery by truck. 
The system “fluidizes”’ the flour so that it flows 
like water. It delivers 800 pounds of flour a 
minute. There’s no sacking, no handling at 
either end. One man does the whole delivery job. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. TPATENTS APPLIED FOR 


FLOUR GRADES -Our standard grades range 
all the way from short patents to clears,—hy- 
glutens, regular spring wheat, low protein spring 
wheat and mellow. You can almost always find 
one that exactly meets your requirements. If 
not, we'll mill to your exact specifications. 


CAPACITY — We have wheat storage for 900,000 
bushels of selected wheats from all over the 
Northwest. We turn this wheat into flour at the 
rate of 6000 cwt. per day. 


TEAR OUT 
AND MAIL WITH 
YOUR ENTRY 


LD 
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ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
AD CONTEST, 900 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Here is my entry. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE___STATE___ 
BUSINESS FIRM__ ade — 


POSITION 


(Extra copies of this ad sent on request) 
ss ewww ewww wm we wwe ewe wwe ew ewe ew ew ew ww ew we ew 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 


Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—Another ominous 


cloud on the domestic horizon which 
could further upset any farm plans 
the administration may now contem- 
plate has appeared. 

The CIO has thrown another ele- 
ment into the scene which is certain 
to muddy any consideration of the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CIO Backs Bill to Decrease 
Rural Congressional Votes 


farm economic outlook, impair con- 
sideration of a new price support 
system for wheat and face the ad- 
ministration and the farm bloc with 
a major issue. 

The CIO, in announcing its support 
of legislation introduced in Congress 
by Emanuel Celler (D., N.Y.), 
charges that congressional districts 
in the farm belt greatly outweigh 
the population mass in some of the 


more populous urban congressional 
districts. The CIO claims that farm 
belt states with only 36% of the 
total population have 75% of the con- 
gressional vote whereas the urban 
population with 64% of the vote has 
only 25% representation. 


Re-Districting 

Under the Celler bill there would 
be a re-districting of Congress voting 
power to provide that the popula- 
tion of a congressional district would 
vary by not more than 15% from 
the average if the districts were 
evenly divided. 

Observers here have seen this fight 
brewing as the labor unions gained 
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(owe te the A.B.A. conortionn 


and meet “The Challenge of Tomorrow’’—Chicago, 
October 25-28—Hear about the great baking advances 
made in the past year... and ihe new ones to come! 


... You'll learn how to profit by applying the newest 
ideas in production, selling, and merchandising. 


..- You'll see the ways your industry can lick the public 


relations problems it faces. 


... You'll meet old friends and make new ones at a con- 






The Makers of 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


Qermentation is eur Business 


vention full of good people doing the same good work. 


... You'll have an enjoyable few days in Chicago while 
benefitting greatly from the presentations. 


The American Bakers Association Convention will 
be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Sunday, 
October 25, thru Wednesday, October 28. 
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in political and numerical strength. 

A congressional donnybrook over 
this proposal might cause a perma- 
nent break between the farm and 
congressional labor groups and throw 
the farm program battle into chaotic 
conditions on Capital Hill, it is said. 

The imbalance detected in Con- 
gress by the CIO is even worse in 
some legislatures, the CIO contends. 

For some time there has been la- 
tent criticism of the farm price sup- 
port programs from the major urban 
areas, a condition which is not ac- 
celerated by the piling up of huge 
agricultural surpluses as the result 
of the high rigid farm price support 
programs and little reduction in the 
urban cost of living. 

Trump Card? 

Although the CIO raises the issue 
on purely mathematical grounds to 
disclose the imbalance of congress- 
ional representation it may be sus- 
pected that the big labor union may 
be holding back a trump card—op- 
position to the farm program as a 
means of effecting re-districting of 
Congress. 

The farm bloc, in pressing for pari- 
ty supports for farm products, has 
always used the minimum wage scale 
for labor as the basis for its demand 
for the parity support level protec- 
tion for the farmer. 

However, any change in the com- 
position of congressional districts 
can only come through approval of 
Congress or by voluntary state ac- 
tion. It seems improbable that farm 
bloc congressmen will vote to destroy 
the cohesion of the wheat-cotton- 
corn-tobacco group on Capital Hill. 

Now the open support of the ClO 
of this bill may bring the issue into 
the open and be the first round in 
another contentious and bitter battle 
in Congress cutting across other is- 
sues of the 1954 congressional elec- 
tions. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
ENTERTAINS AIB STUDENTS 


CHICAGO—Members of the Bak- 
ers Club of Ch'cago were hosts Sept. 
16 to the new class of 29 students of 
the American Institute of Baking. 
The AIB open house event began 
with a social hour in the club’s quar- 
ters in the Sherman Hotel, followed 
by a buffet supper in the Crystal 
Room. Claude G. Hill, Continental 
Baking Co., club president, presided 
at the supper. 

The AIB students were introduced 
by Dr. Robert W. English, director 
of education, AIB. They represented 
20 different states, three from Japan, 
one from Trinidad and one from 
Panama. 

Guest speaker was Ellis C. Baum, 
Continental Baking Co., New York 
Mr. Baum outlined the many oppor- 
tunities which are present for young 
men entering the baking industry and 
graphically described the high degree 
of. efficiency of plant management 





that is necessary for successful busi- 
ness in the increasingly competitive 
state of the baking industry. 


Mr. Hill Greets Mr. Baum 
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Revolution in Rice 


By OLIVER CARLSON 
in Barron’s Magazine 


N THE California rice bowl, man’s 

oldest, largest and most back-, 
breaking grain crop has sprouted 
wings and taken to the air. 

American ingenuity and mechanical 
know-how have pulled the California 
rice farmer out of the mud and muck 
of his rice paddies and sent him soar- 
ing above his lands to seed, fertilize, 
weed and pest-control his crops. 

The “flying farmer’’ has become 
commonplace in the rice bowl. But 
this is no mere stunt affair. Instead, 
it represents a basic revolution in 
farming man’s oldest cereal crop. 

The revolution in rice production is 
not alone for American rice farmers 
in California, Texas, Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, and the Carolinas. Its impact 
will, during the next few decades, be 
even more important to the rest of 
the world. 

It may quite likely shift the center 
of world rice production from the 
Asiatic mainland to Australia, Africa, 
and South America. Even more im- 
portant, it holds forth a promise that 
rice famines—-so common in the over- 
populated Orient— may soon be a 
thing of the past. Here is why: 


@With mechanization, California's 
rice farmers have cut the number of 
man-hours needed to produce an acre 
of rice by 98°¢. Whereas Japan needs 
an average of 900 man-hours and the 
rest of the orient about 1,000 man- 
hours to produce an acre of rice, the 
Californians are raising the same 
amount with less than 15 man-hours. 
Furthermore, the yield is high per 
acre—and the quality of the rice is 
better. 

Henceforth, rice production will no 
longer depend upon having available 
an immense supply of men, women, 
and children. Less populous areas can 
now successfully engage in rice pro- 
duction. The two-acre unit of produc- 
tion, so commonplace in Asia, can be 
replaced by farms of hundreds or 
thousands of acres. 

The living standards of the rice 
farmers and the laborers can be 
raised manyfold without any need to 
raise the price of rice. Finally mech- 
anization of rice production should 
do for the rest of the rice-producing 
areas What it has done here in Cali- 
fornia—-wipe out the need for em- 
ploying women, children, or cheap 
migratory labor in the rice fields. 


@ No More “Stoop Labor’—The bent 
backs of “stoop labor,’ wading ankle 
deep in mud and water to plant, weed, 
or harvest the rice, have already 
completely disappeared from Cali- 
fornia and are on their way out in 
our other rice-producing states. They 
need never appear in tomorrow’s rice- 
lands of Australia, Africa, southern 
Europe and Latin America. 
Mechanization will, in the not too 
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distant future, have removed the 
stigma so long attached to both rice 
and cotton farming as the “sweat- 
shop” industries of the agricultural 
world. 

Less than 50 planes are used to seed 
the nearly 390,000 acres of California 
rice lands—and it is all accomplished 
in less than six weeks’ time during 
the months of April and May. 

California rice lands, like those of 
most other countries, need fertiliza- 
tion. But the use of human offal, or 
of cow, sheep, or chicken manure has 
been eliminated. Commercial fertilizer 
—usually sulfate of ammonium—is 
used. And this, too, is applied by air- 
plane. 

One of the most recent innovations 
is to use airplenes for pest and weed 
control. The chem‘cal weed and pest 
killers are sprayed over the fields at 
regular intervals during the growing 
season. The results have been more 
than satisfactory. Harvesting, too, is 
done by mach'ne. And the rice is 
artificially dried. Some of the largest 
harvesters will cut and thresh as 
much as 1,800 sacks of a hundred 
pounds apiece—in a single day. The 
commercial dryers, which are either 
owned by farm cooperatives or by 
commercial concerns, make it possible 
to control the moisture content of the 
rice, thus giving it the highest mill- 
ing quality. 

e® @ 


LINCOLN LORE 


READER of The Northwestern 

Miller saw on this page some 
time ago a series of paragraphs at- 
tributed to an anonymous author. In 
one of these paragraphs there was 
the sentence: “You cannot bring 
about prosperity by discouraging 
thrift.” The reader tells us that he 
has frequently attributed this wise 
saying to Abraham Lincoln. He 
wants to know if he is right. 





The answer is that the quoted 
axioms have an unusual background 
and history, and that they have 
been erroneously, and yet to some de- 
gree correctly, attributed to Lincoln. 
The Lincoln National Life Founda- 
tion, which keeps a zealous eye upon 
Lincoln lore, saw the axioms in print 
so often in various publications, usu- 
ally credited to Lincoln, that it ulti- 
mately was moved to publish the 
fac:s in an article by Dr. Louis A. 
Warren, editor of the weekly bulletin 
published through the generosity of 
the National Life Insurance Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. This is what Dr. Warren 
says: 

“During the past year or more 
there has been used in several trade 
journals a series of sayings arranged 
in antithesis which have been credited 
erroneously to Abe Lincoln. On Feb. 
2, 1949, they appeared in the Con- 
gressional Record, and later on they 
were separately printed. The 10 ax- 
ioms were first released in 1942 by 
the Committee for Constitutional 
Government at New York. The sec- 
retary of the committee writes that 
the sayings were worked up by the 
committee ‘out of materials and sug- 
gestions that came to it from its own 
advisers and from the outside.’ He 
further continues, ‘We do not attrib- 
ute them to Lincoln.’ The axioms were 
first printed in a leaflet containing 
some authentic words of Lincoln on 
one side and on the other side the 
10 axioms under the caption: ‘The 
Ten Points—They Cost So Little.’ An 
editor copying the data for his maga- 
zine inadvertently inserted a credit 
line to Abraham Lincoln—a case of 
mistaken authorship. 

“In order that this bulletin may 
do something more than call atten- 
tion to the error in authorship made 
inadvertently, we are submitting in 
bold type, under each of the axioms 
prepared by the Committee for Con- 





“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 









4 Roller Mills, 
avi sleuth bore down on Uncle Joe 
ose Granby up to North Fork an’ be- 
* eq rs Gan rarin’ around about the mill 
\ ‘ ‘ 
expense, special about moonshine 
\\| \ylu\jy for tough customers an’ some 


‘ wey 
wa! 


Hy lyaget 


“an internal tax 


money Uncle Joe’d given to 
the church, which, the feller 
allowed, was jes’ a slush fund 
to git local trade an’ not any 
proper millin’ expense at all. 
Old Joe riz right up an’ lit into 
him proper, sayin’ that the 
moonshine was sales cost an’ 
the church money was give to help in savin’ his immortal 
soul, an’ if, considerin’ the way millers is catchin’ and raisin’ 
hell, that wasn’t a proper cost item he’d be danged if he 
ever seen anything that was.” 
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stitutional Government, genuine 
statements of A. Lincoln properly 
authenticated which do at least carry 
the sent'ments expressed by the wide- 
ly circulated axioms.” 

The axiom in which our inquiring 
reader finds special interest (“You 
cannot bring about prosperity by dis- 
couraging thrift’) is derived from 
the following words, uttered by 
Abraham Lincoln on March 21, 1864: 

“Property is the fruit of labor; 
property is desirable; it is a positive 
good in the world. That some should 
be rich shows that others may be- 
come rich, and hence is just encour- 
agement to industry and enterprise.” 


That old saying “a dollar saved is 
a dollar earned,” needs a bit of re- 
vision these days. According to “Tax 
Facts,” a publication of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S., the Ameri- 
can people are paying $2 in personal 
taxes for every dollar they save. Last 
year, for example, Americans paid 
$33.1 billion in federal, state and lo- 
cal personal taxes, while personal 
savings were only $16.9 billion, about 
half as much. The $33.1 billion sets 
a new record. It averages $1.98 a day 
for every family in the U.S. And it 
does not include corporate and other 
business taxes. 


eee 
Total expenditures for research 
and development in the U.S. were $2.9 
billion in 1952, compared with $800 
million in 1941, 


eee 
A SEED OF WHEAT 


Measure and weigh the seed, use 
scale and rule, 
Use microscope and slide, use 
every shift 
Of man, his every instrument and 
tool; 
Hark to it, feel it, ponder upon it, 
lift 
It—and marvel at a thing so still and 
small, 
The graven replica of a loaf. Your 
eyes 


Cannot divine, you cannot see at all 
The life that urgent yet quiescent lies 


Invisibly within: Patterns of 
veined 

Resolute roots, of needled awns, and 
flowers, 


Tillerings, plumules, straw, of ears 
full-grained, 
Golden and sweet, the long dream c¢ 
the sowers. 
Parcelled in order in those close 
confines 
Substance awaits 
earth-designs. 
Maude Rene Princehouse 
@e?e@ 


No agricultural program 
should be manipulated to serve 
partisan political purposes.— 
Esra Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


the shapes of 
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A MILLER OF THE OLD SCHOOL 

NE of the few remaining personalities of old- 
O time milling is with the death of 
Joshua L. Grigg, announced elsewhere in_ this 
issue. Having lived through his 88th year, and 
having been engaged in milling since boyhood, 
Mr. Grigg was truly a veteran miller. His active 
career spanned virtually the whole of the indus- 
try’s greatest period of change and development. 

Although Mr. Grigg kept in step with all that 
was new in flour milling and in industry affairs 
during the final decades of his life, he was always 
distinguished and distinguishable as a miller of the 
old school. In the folksy character of his personal 
relations with other millers and in the almost 
visible dusty-miller character of his philosophies 
and business practices he was the happy and ac- 
ceptable symbol of a milling generation not yet 
touched with corporate bigness. 

Association work was exactly suited to his 
temperament and gregarious personality. Region- 
ally and nationally he was always found on the 
scene of collective activities. He was a member of 
the pioneering national group, the Millers National 
Assn., and when that body lost its effectiveness he 
transferred promptly into the ranks of the Millers 
National Federation. For more than half a cen- 
tury he was secretary of the Southern Illinois 
Millers Assn., and it may aptly be said that for 
much of that time he was the association's guid- 
ing light and chief support. Few meetings of the 
Millers National Federation have been held with- 
out his contributing presence. He will be sadly 
missed. 


gcne 


—-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICE STANDS ON ITS OWN FEET 
ICE IS one of the basic crops eligible for 
mandatory 90% of parity price support, a 

fact that implies the possibility and even the of- 

ficial expectation of surplus production. Yet rice 
is not in the surplus column. Why? Well, one 
reason is that the rice industry has been doing 

a good job of finding markets with consumers 

rather than asylum with the government. 

Price guaranty stimulated excess production 
of rice just as it stimulated production of the 
other basics. Growers are harvesting crops twice 
the size of those recorded in prewar years. The 
mechanical revolution that is taking place in rice- 
growing areas of this country (details on page 20) 
was both a cause and an effect of price stimula- 
tion, and surpluses would have been inevitable 
had not private enterprise stepped in to find new 
markets. 

Homer L. Brinkley, executive vice president of 
the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, re- 
views some of the self-help measures that paid 
off for the rice industry while he was associated 
with the American Rice Growers Assn. He recalls 
that the displeasure of the Department of State 
was risked when private negotiations were under- 
taken with the Cuban government in the hope of 
removing obstacles to the importation of U.S. 
rice. The negotiations were successful, and Cuba 
is now a good market. Similar efforts have also 
won markets in Asia’s Rice Bowl, of all places. 

Rice, of course, does not represent a very signi- 
ficant proportion of the total food production of 
this country, and thus could not rank with wheat 
in the magnitude of its economic impacts. It is 
confined to a much smaller land area and acreage 
cannot be expanded as rapidly as is the case with 
wheat. Nevertheless, though it is relatively small 
as an industry and as a potential surplus problem 
child, it spells out a lesson. Mr. Brinkley states 
it: 

“Farmers both individually and through their 
own organizations can do far more than they 
have so far to build a sound, private enterprise 
agriculture. The nearly 10,000 farmer-owned and 
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operated co-operatives are demonstrating that 
such an approach to our farm problems is both 
practicable and profitable. They are better quali- 
fied to do many of the jobs than is any govern- 
mental agency.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


DOWN THE ROAD TOGETHER 


NE day last week the retirement of a veteran 
O employee of the Miller Publishing Co. be- 
came the occasion for a gathering of the entire 
staff in his honor. He was showered with good 
wishes and gifts, and received the formal and in- 
formal thanks of his associates for the great con- 
tribution made by him toward the success of the 
company and consequently for its continuing 
ability to provide livelihoods for himself and his 
fellow workers. 

The veteran, Arthur W. Goodrich, had com 
pleted 54 years of continuous employment with 
the company, 25 of those years as plant super- 
intendent. He had played a major part in the build- 
ing of the company’s envied reputation for fine 
printing. His achievements, however, had encom- 
passed more than master craftsmanship. He had 
contributed toward the kind of employee relation- 
ship that is essential to the profitable employment 
of any productive skill. 

Mr. Goodrich exhibited to his associates a 
framed testimonial dating to the early days of 
his connection with the company. Obviously, as 
the text of the testimonial disclosed, it was sym- 
bolic of the historic pattern of working conditions 
in his shop and prophetic of the employer-employee 
relationships that have prevailed unto this day. 
The text, beautifully set and proofed by a master 
composer, contains these paragraphs: 

“WHEREAS, The movement to shorten the 
hours of toil for those who work with their hands 
is the united effort of patriotic hearts to raise the 
standard of civilization in America, to ennoble 
labor and to give greater opportunities for the 
acquirement of knowledge which alone makes men 
equal, and 

“WHEREAS, The Miller Publishing Company, 
publishers of The Northwestern Miller, as em- 
ployers, and the members of Minneapolis Typo- 
graphical Union as employees, have, for the past 
twenty-five years, enjoyed the most cordial and 
mutually satisfactory relations, and during that 
time not only have the scale and union regula- 
tions been strictly observed, but all advances of 
remuneration have been anticipated and given 
before demands were made, and to crown all these 
acts of generosity they have just granted their 
employees the eight-hour day in all departments, 
and 

“WHEREAS, William C. Edgar, under whose 
efficient management The Northwestern Miller 
has taken first place in the ranks of milling trade 
journals, is a man of high ideals—appreciative, 
yet critical, demanding the best and recognizing 
excellence—-withal a most practical, progressive 
and successful business man, we feel that we would 
be ungrateful if we let this opportunity pass with- 
out thanking him for the courtesies and considera- 
tion that we have received at his hands, not alone 
for those personally employed in his establishment, 
but for the words of appreciation he has spoken 
for organized labor and the International Typo- 
graphical Union in particular, therefore, be it 


“RESOLVED, That we, the employees of The 
Northwestern Miller, hereby express our hearty 
thanks for this fair and broad-minded treatment, 
so marked in its contrast to the grasping spirit and 
stubborn opposition to the progress of mankind 
so prevalent at the present time, and that this 
action may be satisfactory, we pledge ourselves 
individually and as a chapel to do all in our power 
by prompt response to the call of ‘time’ and enthu- 
siastic effort during working hours to ‘make good’ 
on the shorter work-day. 

“THOMAS L. SMITH, 
“JOSEPH F. MAYER, 
“FRANKLIN W. HYNES, 
“Committee 
“September 25, 1905.” 

Reference on this page to the 50-year-old occa- 
sion, and to the current one that is so clearly 
related to it, stems from a desire to share with 
our readers the philosophical implications. The 
circumstances, of course, are so familiar to the 
American business scene as to be commonplace. 
They are so commonplace as to be taken simply 
for granted, and thus to be insufficiently appre- 
ciated. They are among the saving graces of our 
free enterprise system the American way 
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SIMPLE SIMON IS HIS NAME 


HROUGHOUT the long years of food faddism 
5 pe the fanatic-fringe quackery centering 
upon white bread, we have wondered who really 
was behind it all. There were names, of course 
often obviously aliases. Even when signatures rep- 
resentative of well known but notorious person- 
ages were appended, it somehow always seemed as 
if there were somewhere in the background, in 
sinister concealment, a master voice. 

That think we have identified, 
strangely enough in a newspaper clipp'ng from a 
far country. The Rand Daily Mail of Johannesburg, 
South Africa, publishes a letter from one of its 
readers, who thus establishes clearly his claim to 
the name he signs: 

“Sir—-A friend of mine has said that ‘white 
bread is not the staff of life but the club of death,’ 
and his contention seems to be borne out by the 
article in the Rand Daily Mail of August 12, when 
a member of the Nutrition Department of Pretoria 
said: “The whiter the bread, 
dead.’ 

“I would like to ask a few questions about flour, 
and would be grateful if any of your readers could 
answer them. 


? 


voice we 


the sooner you're 


The government is subsidizing the sale of an 
article of food which appears to cause ill-health, 
and at the same time appeals are made to the 
public to subscribe money to combat all kinds of 
diseases, some of which, no doubt, are caused by 
the fact that 
quality. 

“It seems 


the food people eat is of a poor 


ridiculous that the government is 
spending millions on subsidizing a food which the 
experts point out is no good, and at the same time 
more millions are spent in fighting the evils brought 
about by the consumption of that food. 

“When the price of bread was increased, we 
were told how the lower income groups would be 
affected, as white bread represented a large pro- 
portion of their diet. If white flour and the prod- 
ucts made from it are harmful, why do the authori- 
ties allow this? 

“What makes wheat deteriorate to such an ex- 
tent, that when bread is made from it, that bread 
must be fortified by the addition of skimmed 
milk-powder, buttermilk-powder, groundnut meal, 
calcium carbonate, and fat? 

“Would bread made from stone-ground wheat, 
which has been grown on properly composted soil, 
need to be fortified? Can such flour be obtained 
in South Africa?—SIMPLE SIMON.” 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
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Operating: 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 


DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
PLAN 2 SALES MEETINGS 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The West 
Virginia Bakers Assn. will sponsor 
two state sales meetings for sales 
managers, supervisors and sales per- 
sonnel of retail bakeries on Sunday 
afternoons of the first two weeks in 
April, 1954. 

The first of the two sales meetings 
will be held in Clarksburg and the 
following week in Charleston. Nation- 
al sales authorities will be invited as 
speakers and moderators as well as 
representatives of the bakery trade 
press. 

Ralph Thompson, president of the 
West Virginia association, said, “The 
meeting we held in Charleston this 
past spring was so successful that 
our baker members gave their whole- 
hearted endorsement to future meet- 
ings of this kind. In order to have 
fuller attendance, we are having two 
meetings, in the northern and south- 
ern parts of the state on successive 
week-ends.” 

Ed Johnson, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, said a questionnaire has been 
sent to all sales managers in the state 
asking them to list three subjects 
they would like to have discussed dur- 
ing the spring meetings. Officers and 
directors of the association will be in 
charge of the meetings and the two 
clinics will be identical in content. 
Complete details will be announced at 
a later date. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FREE LICENSE ON LYSINE 
GRANTED BY DU PONT CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The dedica- 
tion to the American public of an 
important patent relating to the use 
of lysine—an amino acid essential to 
human nutrition—in the fortification 
of bread and other cereal foods, was 
announced Sept. 23 by the Du Pont 
Co. 

The patent has been placed on the 
reg ster of patents in the U.S. Patent 
Office in the form of a free license 
to the government and people of the 
U.S., whereby anyone who wishes 
may carry out the invention on a 
royalty-free basis. 

All rights to U.S. Patent 2,344,229 
on lysine fortification of cereal foods, 
issued to Richard J. Block and Diana 
Bolling, were recently purchased by 
Du Pont from C. M. Armstrong, Inc., 
a subsidiary of American Maize Prod- 
ucts Corp. 

Dr. Block is an international au- 
thority on nutrition and the role of 
amino ac:ds in food fortification. He 
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is at present director of Biochemical 
Research of the special products divi- 
sion of the Borden Co. and is a pro- 
fessorial lecturer in the department 
of biochemistry, New York Medical 
College. Miss Bolling, a leading nu- 
trition’st. is an associate of Dr. Block 
and collaborated with him in writing 
an authoritative book on amino acid 
analysis of proteins and foods. 

Lysine is needed in the diets of 
humans and many animals for main- 
tenance of good growth and proper 
health. Du Pont says most cereal 
products are deficient in lysine, and 
their value in the building of vital 
tissue can be improved greatly by the 
addition of small quantities of this 
amino acid. Lysine has been found to 
be effective in raising the nutritive 
value of bread and other wheat prod- 
ucts, it is claimed. 

Du Pont has perfected a process 
for synthesizing lysine and is making 
experimental quantities available for 
evaluation by millers, food manufac- 
turers, nutritionists and others _ in- 
terested in this field. 
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NORTH CAROLINA’S JULY 
FEED TONNAGE GAINS 


RALEIGH, N. C. The North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture 
reports that the state’s feed tonnage 
for July was 80,781. 

This compares with 80,309 tons for 
the same month in 1952. 

July is the first month of the new 
fiscal year. The state’s total feed 
tonnage for the 1952-53 fiscal year 
was 977,818. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEBRASKA ELEVATOR EXPANDS 

PLYMOUTH, NEB.—The Farmers’ 
Co-op. Elevator Co., Plymouth, Neb., 
is constructing an elevator which will 
have 200,000 bu. storage and will cost 
about $130,000. Completion date is set 
for May 1. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 

LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 










Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 





























Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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FULPRI 


etre heey 
4 


for your 
customer’s | 


Yes, it’s a banner year for Sulprint. 
Today, more than ever before, house- 
wives are choosing the products 
packed in Fulprint Cotton Bags. The 
carefully selected prints and colorfast, 
quality cotton cloth combine to make 


an exciting invitation for home sewing. 


For the manufacturer, Sulprint 
Bags mean a colorful, more sturdy con- 
tainer that actually sells itself! Contact 
the Fulton branch nearest you for the 
“success stories” of other manufactur- 
ers who pack in Fulprint Cotton Bags 


. . fashion keyed for customer appeal! 


Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA e¢ ST.LOUIS * DALLAS e¢ DENVER ¢ NEW ORLEANS «+ LOS ANGELES » MINNEAPOLIS ¢ KANSAS CITY, KANSAS © WEW YORK CITY, 347 MADISON AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO ¢ PHOENIX e¢ WINTER HAVEN, FLA. «© SAVANNAH 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


eme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and doughnut flour 


KIN G—cracker spong® flour 


CRACKER 
GRAHAM KING—100 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


J, soft wheat graham 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








MILWAUKEE GOLFERS — Shown above on the first tee at Lincoln Hills 
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Country Club are golfers of the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Golf Club at the 
time of their season’s wind-up. Standing, from left to right, are Ted Sabanski, 
Liberty Baking Co.; Ted Waseka, also of Liberty; Dave Rubin, Kohl’s Bak- 
eries; Clyde Buckles, Hobart Corp.; Haro!d Dohmeyer, Dohmeyer Bakery; 
Larry Davis, Hobart, local manager; Lou Yarne, Mrs. Yarne’s Cake Shop, and 
Omar Mirzo, Kohl’s. Sitting are Jens Christensen, Benesch Bakeries, and 
Walter Willer, Willer Bakery. The picture was taken by Bernie Ronyak, King 
Midas Flour Mills, club secretary. Mr. Rubin took the Shimon golf trophy as 
1953 champion, with Mr. Christensen as runner-up. Mr. Sabanski is club 


president. 





NEW YORK PRODUCTION 
GROUP STUDIES FREEZING 


NEW YORK—A record attendance 
of 130 members and friends gathered 
at the first meeting of the season of 
the Metropolitan Production Club, 
Inc., at the George Washington Hotel, 
Sept. 14. This was the first of a 
three-meeting panel on “Freezing of 
Baked Goods.” 

The program chairman, T. R. 
Stevens, American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., outlined the purposes of this 
meeting and presented the moderator 
and speakers of the first panel ses- 


sion, Herman Tyor, Wheatality Bak- 
ing Corp.; Charles Glabau, Bakers 
Weekly, and James M. Wilde, Ann- 
apolis Freeze. Mr. Glabau used slides 
to illustrate proper freezing tempera- 
tures for different types of baked 
goods and Mr. Wilde’s talk was on 
types of refrigerators best suited for 
various bakers’ needs. 

The next meeting will be Oct. 5; 
it will be devoted to material and 
packaging of quality frozen baked 
goods, covering cardboard boats, 
trays, boxes, laminated foil, polyethy- 
lene, aluminum foil, cellophane, wax 
glassine and shipping containers. 





" / 








WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





Quaker 


Bakers Flour 


More Reason than Rhyme! 
“Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
‘Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny!” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 


| 





psoas 
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UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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BALANCE 


Makes The Difference 





Here at Gooch’s the milling mix is the product of choice 
wheats. Each lot used in the mix is selected because it 
supplies one or more of the needed elements for good 
baking results. The proper balance of these baking qual- 
ities, under rigid laboratory control, help maintain a 
constant supply of 


Identical Performance Flours 


GOOCH’S BEST 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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More dollars 


from 
every month... 
with USP Handling Equipment 


Appearance and quality .. . they bring you the dollars from 
doughnuts! And with USP cooling and handling equipment, 
that appetizing, fast-selling appearance and quality are 
guarded constantly — all the way from fryer 4o shelf. Every 
hour of the day, every month of the year. Examine this 
equipment carefully in light of your own operation. See how 
smoothly and economically it fits into your profit picture. 


br? ay 
Beas. 


Model WS-672-W wane Model WS-223-W 


— 


Model WS-37-W 


—All electro-welded and bright nickel 
finished, these doughnut cooling and handling baskets are 
designed clean to stay clean. Minimum weight with maximum 
durability speed handling and cut replacement costs. USP 
baskets are available in a wide range of shapes, styles, sizes. 


AB 
Model R-765 Model R-57 
—Greater 
handling efficiency and product protection make Union Steel 
doughnut racks both time and cost savers. Made with sturdy 
steel frames, reinforced to last a lifetime, each unit is hot- 
ou, galvanized for sanitary, corrosion-free service. Available in a 
+ wide range of styles for use in the shop, on the dock, in the truck. 


fi 
—S_); UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1903 + Our Golden Anniversary + 1953 Albion, Michigan 


+ 
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Management and Production: 


They Must Share Their Problems 


By William F. Gossadge 
Grocers Baking Co. 


Louisville 


HE necessity for sharing of 
| management - production prob- 
lems has been neglected or 
overlooked too long by owners and 
plant managers. This subject could 
be discussed from two angles—they 
must share in the problems as a 
duty, second they must share in the 
problems as their right as a pro- 
duction man. 

It is not an uncommon situation 
where management not only endures 
but actually encourages a feeling of 
resentment or antagonism between 
their sales department and produc- 
tion department. Too many times 
management considers their sales de- 
partment their life’s blood. 

I, personally, like to think of man- 
agement as one who depends upon 
a pair of crutches. The crutches could 
be likened unto their sales depart- 
ment and their production depart- 
ment. Just let either department or 
crutch fail to function and manage- 
ment falls flat. In order to eliminate, 
as far as possible, the feeling of re- 
sentment between departments, top 
management must give careful con- 
sideration to each. 

The person in charge of your pro- 
duction is variously titled foreman, 
superintendent, production superin- 
tendent or production manager. I 
have known instances where a high 
sounding title was given in lieu of 
adequate monetary compensation. 
For the purpose of identification, we 
will refer to the individual in charge 
of production as your production 
man. 

The first step toward having your 
production man to share in your prob- 
lems is for you to correctly evalu- 
ate his qualifications, his experience, 
his responsibilities and his loyalty 
to you and your organization. You 
must then compensate him accord- 
ingly. 

Due to a variety of shop condi- 
tions, organizational setup and other 
conditions, it is impossible to out- 
line a perfect set-up giving the duties 
and responsibilities of a typical pro- 
duction man. Where conditions per- 
mit, I feel that a production man 
should be held responsible for the 
maintenance of his shop and equip- 
ment, the sanitation of his plant, the 
storage and care of raw ingredients, 
the efficient production and quality 
of his products, and the direction of 
personnel from the janitors through 
the processes until the product is 
wrapped and ready for distribution. 

In order to consider the topic, 


“Management — Production must 
share in its problems,” let me ask 
you, as plant managers and owners, 
a few questions: 

1. Do you consult your produc- 
tion man in regard to grade and type 
of raw materials? 

2. Do you frequently change 
brands or grade of raw materials, 


especially flour and expect a _ uni- 
form finished product? 

3. Do you consult your produc- 
tion man in regard to repair or re- 
placement of equipment? 

4. How do you handle complaints 
in regard to the production man’s 
work ? 

5. Do you permit your salesmen, 
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your sales supervisors, your sales 


manager, and yourself to register 
complaints with your production 
man? 


6. When substandard products are 
produced, do you analyze the produc- 
tion man’s reason for same or do you 
jump at the conclusion it was care- 
lessness on his part? 

7. Do you expect the impossible 
in the way of scheduling special or- 
ders or the production of extra 
amounts of products on double holi- 
days? 

8. Do you place confidence in your 
production man in regard to per- 








EDITOR’S NOTE: William F. Gos- 
sadge, who delivered the original of 
the accompanying article at the re- 
cent Southern Bakers Assn. Produc- 
tion Conference in Atlanta, is pro- 
duction manager and director of per- 
sonnel for the Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville. A graduate of the Amer- 
ican Institute School of Baking and 
Dunwoody Baking School, where he 
was an instructor, Mr. Gossadge has 
spent many years in the baking in- 
dustry. He was president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers in 1941. 





the SUCCESSFUL CAKE BAKER 


“HOW TO INCREASE CAKE SALES 


SPECIAL SECTION: 





boll... 
SELLS BETTER 


Increasing cake sales and profits takes more 
than good formulas and fine baking equipment 
— it takes a Third Dimension to get better-tasting, 
better-selling cakes. The Third Dimension of 
better-quality cake is full use of these three fine 
Fleischmann ingredients in combination: 








(1) Fleischmann’s Frozen Eggs . 
delicate, fresh, wholesome taste that only peak 
quality, Spring-laid eggs can give. 


. . for that 





(2) Fleischmann’s TasteX Margarine 
SHORTENING... for that rich, natural flavor 
that only this hydrogenated shortening, specially 
emulsified with cultured skim milk can give. 





(3) Fleischmann’s Baking Powder... for 
that regulated, controlled leavening action that 
only this “critical ingredient” assures, giving you 
the fullest possible results from all ingredients 
for about 2¢ on the dollar. 





FLEISCHMANN’S TASTEX Shortening 
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sonnel problems? Do you permit him 
to employ and relieve his employees? 

9. Do you require your production 
man to place your relatives or friends 
in his department? Do you require 
him to employ friends or customers 
of your merchant customers? 

10. Do you encourage your pro- 
duction man to suggest ideas for new 
preducts and new packages. 

11. Do you give your production 
man credit for new ideas or some ac- 
complishment or do you take credit 
for them yourself? 

12. Do you realize your produc- 
tion man has a confining job and do 
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you make it possible for him to at- 
tend production meetings and en- 
able him to meet with other men 
with like problems? 

13. Do you invite your produc- 
tion man to attend your sales meet- 
ings and dinners? 

14. Do you purchase and maintain 
uniforms for your sales supervisors 
and expect your production man to 
purchase and maintain his own shop 
clothes ? 

15. Do you permit your produc- 
tion man sufficient key personnel, 
some that could assume some of his 
responsibilities, or do you expect him 


to carry the whole load of produc- 
tion? 

By an honest and careful analysis 
of the above questions, by correct- 
ing those in which you are wrong 
and by counseling with your produc- 
tion man, I am quite sure you will 
find him ready, able and willing to 
share your management problems. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRM NAME CHANGED 
MONTREAL—Food Products, Ltd., 
is the new title of the Montreal 
firm formerly called Food Colours, 
Ltd. There has been no change in the 
financial structure of the company. 





AND PROFITS’ 


as reported by your 
Fleischmann Man 
from research by the 
technical and sales staffs 
of Standard Brands Inc. 





ce. 


Picture of the ‘test’ cake... 


, 


The one that is all eaten up. The one that tastes so good price is 
forgotten—and the only worry is, “How long ‘til the next one!” 


CONVINCE YOURSELF. See how combining these 
three Fleischmann ingredients produces the Third 
Dimension of cake quality—brings you better-tasting 


cakes right in your own bakery. Ask your 
Fleischmann Man for proof. There’s no obligation. 
What tastes better—sells better. 





Marion B. McClelland 


SECRETARY—tThe new secretary of 
the Illinois Bakers Assn. is Marion 
B. McClelland, whose office is at 221 
W. Prairie Ave., Decatur, Ill. Shortly 
after his graduation from James Mil- 
likin University in 1930 Mr. McClel- 
land entered the baking industry. 
Mr. McClelland has held positions of 
sales supervisor and sales manager 
of the Decatur plant of Purity Bak- 
ing Co., manager of the Ottawa, IL, 
plant, and operated a retail bake- 
shop in Florida. While living at Ot- 
tawa Mr. McClelland was president 
of the chamber of commerce. 





AIB ENROLLMENT THIRD 
LARGEST IN 31 YEARS 


CHICAGO—-Enrollment in the Bak- 
ing Science and Technology course of 
the AIB this year is up 234%2% over 
1952, said Dr. Robert W. English in 
his semi-annual report to the educa- 
tional advisory committee of the AIB. 
Dr. English, director of education for 
the institute, gave his report to the 
committee when it met Sept. 11 to 
discuss school policy for the next six 
months. 

Total enrollment in both regular 
and short courses, Dr. English said, is 
the third largest in the school’s 31- 
year history. The increase, however, 
still does not absorb the total ca- 
pacity of the school’s new facilities. 
Committee members, both educators 
and executives in the baking and al- 
lied industries, discussed plans for 
stimulating enrollments in the school. 
Several recommendations were made 
to the institute's board of directors. 
Suggestions included the addition of 
courses to the curriculum to meet 
current needs in the baking industry, 
and the extension of school publicity 
to local areas through speakers and 
special displays. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL CAMPAIGN 

The Continental Baking Co., New 
York, has one of the most concen- 
trated radio advertising campaigns 
ever scheduled for daytime. Its new 
15-minute panel program, “Make Up 
Your Mind,” heard over CBS in more 
than 50 major markets, considers 
theoretical problems and after the 
panelists have given their ideas, a 
guest psychologist offers suggestions. 
The program is broadcast Monday 
through Friday at 11:30 a.m., east- 
ern daylight time. 

The company used two color and 
black and white ads to help kick 
off the program and details of the 
show also dominated the ads of Won- 
der Bread and Hostess Cup Cakes. 
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King ng the Baker’s BYeresueye! 





A fire caused damages estimated 
at $500 to the Cronstrom Bakery, 
Superior, Wis. 

3 


Southland Foods, Inc., has opened 
a new cookie factory in Boca Raton, 
Fla., which will manufacture an 
orange cookie — using fresh whole 
oranges -—— according to Chris Burk- 


hardt, 
manager. 


vice president and general 


The Miami Bakery, South Bend, 
Ind., has been completely remodeled. 
& 


The City Bakery, St. Augustine, 
Fla., founded in 1886 by the late E. 


Moeller, and carried on by his son, 
Walter Moeller since his father re- 
tired, has been sold. The new owners 
will operate as the City Baking Co., 
a new corporation headed by R. P. 
Cooper as president. Cooper is also 
president of the Ideal Baking Co., 
Panama City, and the Capital City 
Bakery, Tallahassee. Vice president 





Since 1928 


Valuable BROLITE Ingredients 


Vita-Plus White 
Culture i an 




























Rye Sours 


For outstanding 
rye bread volume, 
improved grain— 
simplified produc- 
tion. Seven types 
available. 


Oo. B. 
Stabilizer 


A convenient 
stabilizer and 
thickener for 
Meringue Top- 
pings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter 
Cream, etc. 











Conditions 
dough for per- 
fect fermenta- 
tion. Extends tol- 
erance of dough. 
Whitens crumb 
color. 






Brosoft 


A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha- 
tides (vegetable 
emulsifier). 


Brolite 


For better 
Cakes, Cookies, 


5 types of 


< 
aa 





Pie Dough 
Culture 


Makes a drier 
dough with 
improved ma- 
chining quali- 
ties. Produces 
a rich, flaky 
crust with improved color. Re- 
duces tendency to soakage in 
crusts. 





flavor 
Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings, etc. 
different 
strengths and percent- 
ages of buttered culture. 







———— 
a 
——_——, 


= 








in 


| White and Cocoa 
) Fudge Bases 
For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and But- 


ter Cream icings of better flavor, 
easier handling. Economical. 





> 


Other Brolite products include SUPERSHORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier. 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop. 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N. Y. 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 10, Texas 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave., North 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. 
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and general manager is Roy Liston. 
Mark Ahrano will serve as secretary- 
treasurer and Douglas Hayes has 
been named office manager. 

2 


Foust’s Bakery, Fullerton, Neb., 
has been opened by Mr. and Mrs. 
Carroll Foust. 

* 


Bernard M. Green and W. C. Lum- 
ley have dissolved partnership in 
Dawn Pastries, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

& 


Lloyd Mix, proprietor of the Mix 
Bakery, Windom, Minn., plans to con- 
struct a one story bakery building 
on property he purchased recently in 
Windom. 

2 


Oklahoma bakeries which have 
added delivery units to their fleets 
include the National Biscuit Co.; 
United Biscuit Co. of America; Co- 
lonial Baking Co.; Maywood Bakery, 
all of Oklahoma City, and Bama Pie 
Co., Tulsa. 

@ 


The Only Bakery has been estab- 
lished at 324 William St., Buffalo, by 
Aaron Sidell and Stephen Rozum. 

2 

Mrs. Edna Weigel, operator of a 
bakery in the Price Hill section of 
Cincinnati, won a new Dodge car at 
a church festival. 

a 

The Welz Bakery in downtown 
Cincinnati, one of the oldest bakeries 
in the city operated by one family, 
has been sold by William Welz to 
Al Mueller. 

al 

Wesley Beasley has purchased the 
Excel Bakery in Cincinnati from Wil- 
liam Wolff. 

& 

Andre’s Pastry Shop has been es- 
tablished at 1072 Union Road, West 
Seneca, N.Y., by Andrew G. Kmets. 

& 

Peter Ginzinger, owner of the Mari- 
Beth Bakery, Cincinnati, has installed 
an 18-pan oven, and Bernie Luken of 
the same city has installed a new 
bread slicer in his shop. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Spangler have 
purchased the bakery of George Roe- 
sel in Elmwood Place, a Cincinnati 
suburb. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Rodenbeck, 
Cincinnati, recently redecorated their 
bakery salesroom. 

& 

Gordon Nash, owner of the Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio, and 
president, Greater Cincinnati Bak- 
ers Assn., has completely remodeled 
his shop with installation of an angle 
glass front, new interior wood finish, 
show cases, air conditioning and a 
large electric sign. 

se 

Max Engler, Cine‘nnati baker, has 

improved the exterior appearance of 


his shop by installation of a metal 
awning. 
@ 
Copeland Baking Co., Ada, Okla., 


has added a truck to its fleet. 
= 
Shirley’s Bakery & Donut Shop has 
opened for business at 214 Allegheny 
St., Hollidaysburg, Pa., site of the 
former Shiddler’s Bakery. 
a 


The Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, has promoted William 
Walsh and Burton Holmes to sales 
managers in the western division. Mr. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
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Joe COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY ee Se 
General Offices, DENVER, COLORADO : 









KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


You’re protected ... by the 
Stars ... when you bake these 
Star Flours. For better bread 
is your destiny ... based on 
expert milling of the choicest 
wheats of this favored section 
of the hard winter wheat area. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 















Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in | 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


| 

— ov 
~ le 
WALLSROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


Md A et Fe crnetcadl ° 


‘ 


45 SRO, el 
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WESTERN STAR 


Walsh was formerly sales supervisor 
for the Log Cabin Bread Co., and Mr. 
Holmes was sales supervisor for the 
Weber Baking Co. 

* 


Peter Pulakos, operating a bakery 
in Erie, Pa., has opened a new down- 
town branch store. 


Arnold L. Holmes has reopened his 
bakery at Waynesboro, Ga., which 
was closed for seven weeks. The sales 
space was enlarged and remodeled 
during that time. 

= 

The salesroom of Dent's Bakery, 
Aiken, S.C., was recently redecorated. 
J. H. Henley, Jr., is the manager. 

s 

“You'll Enjoy Our Fine Pastries 
and Pies” is the slogan under which 
the new shop, Danny’s Bakery, Sara- 
sota, Fla., is operating. The business 
is owned and operated by Daniel 
Garcia. 

Jack Wilson and his son, Don, 
operators of Wilson’s Bakery, Riviera 
Beach, Fla., closed the store for the 
summer while they were enrolled in 
the Wilton School of Cake Decorat- 
ing, Chicago. 


The Master's Bakers is a new plant 
opening at Bird and Red Roads, 
Miami. It is owned and operated by 
Ben Golden and Isadore Fogel who 
now operate Gainey’s Cake Shop in 
Ft. Lauderdale. 


Mrs. Natt’s Bakery which operated 
a shop in the Country Store, a mar- 
keting center in Miami, closed the 
shop and is now confining all activi- 
ties to the one main plant and whole- 
sale distribution. New packaging ma- 
chinery will be installed soon. 


The B & B Bakery is a new plant 
operating at 5784 Bird Road, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

& 


Work has been started on the big 
warehouse for Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami. Recently the company 
was informed by the Rodney Milling 
Co. that it had shipped the one mil- 
lionth sack of flour to them. 

* 


The Town & Country Bakery, Ex- 
celsior, Minn., has been opened by 
Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Hosar. 

& 

Merchandise offerings and reduced 
prices on special items were part of 
the sixth anniversary observance 
staged by the Columbus Quality 
Bakery, Columbus Junction, Iowa. 


These Oklahoma bakeries have 
added new delivery units to their 
fleets: W. G. Shipley Baking Co., Me- 
Alester; General Baking Co., Okla- 
homa City. The Weston Biscuit Co., 
Waco, Texas, has also added new 
vehicles. 

* 


A business name has been filed for 
the Sheridan Bakery, 3419 Sheridan 
Drive, Buffalo, by Joseph Kozlowski. 

= 


Bennison Bakeries, Inc., has opened 
its seventh store in the Chicago area. 
The latest outlet is at Glencoe, I. 
Mrs. Eleanor Bennison is president 
of the firm; Mrs. Stella Bennison, 
secretary, and the latter’s two sons, 
J. J. and Alfred F. Bennison are vice 
president and treasurer, respectively. 

* 


Joe Hall, superintendent of the 
Capital Hill Baking Co., Oklahoma 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Dieluth, sti 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 














Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN ~- -:- COLORADO 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








Super Chie} 


High Protein Flour 


ah S MILLING CO. 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








s . . e 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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PROPER fermentation is a delicate job 
which makes good bread baking a difficult 
and risky operation. Why add to those risks 
by starting with anything but the very best 
in flour? I-H flours give the baker the kind 
| BREAD—Your Best and of uniformity he can trust day after day... 








: d ; 
ities and the kind of bakery performance that 


means a top quality loaf. 








THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 

















Buying flour for your bakery is much 





like making an investment ... and in 
the true sense it is an investment in the 
quality of your loaf and its reputation 
among consumers. Such an investment 


in RODNEY flours is sure to bring the 


baker rich returns. For it is a guarantee 


MN that this most important bread ingredi- | 
4 | | 





ent is uniform in performance and tops 
‘ in baking qualities. The ultimate divi- 
dend on this investment is, of course, 








consumer acceptance and confidence 








in ycur brand of bread. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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City, has resigned, to take a similar 
position with a bakery in Liberal, 
Kansas. Jim Thompson is the new 
Capital superintendent. 
€ 

Hagen Grocery & Bakery, Atchi- 
son, Kansas, has been sold to William 
and Pierre Arensberg, by Clarence 
Hagen. The store will be completely 
remodeled. 


A fire in the plant of Sap’s Whole- 
sale Bakery, Columbus, Ind., burned 
out the interior, causing a loss of 
approximately $100,000. It was the 
second fire in the bakery in three 
months. Damage in a fire in June 
was estimated at $75,000. 

e 

A 24-pan capacity reel oven has 
been installed by the Golden Krust 
bakery, Alva, Okla. 

& 

Von Hall’s Bakery, Beardstown, 
Ill., has been sold and will be known 
in the future as the Knecht Bak- 
ery. The bakery has been remodeled 
and redecorated and a new gas oven 
installed 


Ready to Bake Foods, Inc., has 
secured a lease on a one-story build- 
ing in St. Louis for its future op- 
eration. 


The Ungles Baking Co., Des Moines, 
plans to erect an addition to its 
plant. 

6 

Roe Enterprises, Inc., Kansas City, 
headed by Harry Roe, has leased 
16,000 sq. ft. at 15 West Twelth St. 
in that city for the operation of a 
retail pastry shop and cafeteria. 

Ge 

New trucks have been purchased 
by Ted’s Bakery, Enid, Okla.; Turner 
Baking Co., Durant, Okla., and 
Mead’s Bakery, Inc., Lawton, Okla. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. MacDougall 
are the new owners of the City Bak- 
ery, Henning, Minn. 

& 

Holsum Bakers, Inc., Tampa, has 
announced two central Florida pro- 
motions. Peter Blanco, former area 
manager at Orlando, has been named 
district manager of the central Flor- 
ida area. Sergio Camero, will be 
his assistant, who will also be divi- 
sion supervisor for central Florida. 

é 

The Gerhart Bakery, Jonestown, 
Pa., has been sold by William H. and 
Helen Gerhart and Paul A. and Em- 
ma S. Gerhart to William D. and 
Frieda Gerhart, also of Jonestown. 

@ 

Polly Ann Pastry Kitchens, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has opened its sixth 
store here. Cost of remodeling and 
the new equipment will be $10,000, 
according to Menno Ditmar, owner. 

e 

Three armed men held three em- 
ployees at bay at the Table Talk 
Pastry Co., Inc., Brighton, Mass., and 
robbed the office safe of over $8,000. 

e 

The Tyler Baking Co., Tyler, Tex- 
as, has suspended operations after 
33 years. Bennie Roosth was owner 
and operator of the firm, which had 
been founded by his father, Sam 
Roosth. Mr. Roosth is suspending op- 
erations for reasons of health. 


& 
Bernard Natowitz, operator of the 


Ideal Bakery, Potsdam, N.Y., has 
sold the business to Clifford Morey 
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who has been associated with bak- 
eries in Syracuse, for many years. 
Mr. Natowitz is retiring. 

& 

Lyle Erickson is the new owner 
of the Hi-Quality Bakery, Cannon 
Falls, Minn. 

cd 


Tom's Home Bakery, owned and 
operated by Tom and Norma Bundy, 
is a new bakery which has opened 
in Hamilton, Mont. 

a 

The Sun Bakery Co. has been or- 
ganized at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Wil- 
liam M. Valentine is the president; 


B. J. Willis, vice president, and Bar- 
bara M. Valentine, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Lang’s Bakery, Morris, Minn., 
staged its grand opening under the 
ownership of Robert Norman. 

* 

Schmidt's Bakery, formerly the 
City Bakery, St. James, Minn., has 
moved into its new quarters. 

€ 

Wilbur Lawrence has resigned his 
position as head baker at the North 
Dakota State Hospital, Jamestown, 
N.D. Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence have 
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taken over operation of the Grand 
Marais (Minn.) Bakery. The Law- 
rences have added new equipment, 
including a 120 qt. cake mixer. 

@ 

Lester Newman, operator of the 
Home Town Bakery, Wewoka, Okla., 
has closed the bakery, 

a 

A garage building at 209 Elk St., 

Albany, N.Y., has been purchased 


by the Charles Freihofer Baking Co., 
Inc., for a price said to be $40,000. 
The bakery has its pastry depart- 
door to the structure 
intended to use 


ment next 
Freihofer said it 





LosT 'N A S&A OF CLAIMS > 


HERE ARE FACTS ABOUT SUGAR AND DEXTROSE! 





Sugar pays a bonus! Unlike ordinary commercial dextrose, which contains 


about 9 per cent water, sugar* is 99.9+% pure sucrose. When you buy a 100-pound bag you get 


100 pounds of sugar solids. Furthermore, as a result of inversion, you get another 5.26 additional 


pounds of sugar solids—a bonus to you! 


Sugar provides superior sweetness. Independent laboratory tests show that bread made with 6% 


sugar is superior in sweetness to bread made with 8% dextrose. At 5% it is equal in sweetness 


to bread made with 8% dextrose. At any level of sweetness in your bread, sugar is the more economical. 


Sugar contributes these “‘extras’’: Pound for pound, sugar is superior to dextrose in the following 


bread-making functions: 


More gas production. Greater fermentation tolerance. 


Reduced baking time. 
Superior softness. 
Richer crust color. 
Improved yield. 


Better flavor. 


*Sucrose: Cane and beet sugar. 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO, ns cw, sou. 














Perey Kent SENE : “The best and 
only way for the family flour package to 
compete successfully with the colorful mixes 


... P/K PICTURE SALES CARDS. 


Watch for our ad.” 


R. K. Peek, President 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., Il. 








MASTERPIECE -~ SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 





ENCORE 





MILLS AT 





APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
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the former garage building for stor- 
age for the time being. 
S 
Stop & Shop, Inc., Boston, will 
take over the three bakeries and 
eight stores of Brockelman Brothers, 
Inc. 


The Cleveland Drive Bake Shoppe 
has been established at 287 Cleve- 
land Drive, Buffalo, N.Y., by Richard 
Smolinski. 


Mrs. Matie Miller, an employee of 
the Altstadt & Langlas Baking Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, for 32 years was 
honored at several parties following 
her retirement. 


Charles Stone, who with his father 
has been operating Stone’s Ideal 
Bakery in Athens, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Florida 
State University School of Baking, 
Tallahassee. He is a graduate of the 
University of Georgia, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and the Dun- 
woody School of Baking. 

6 

H. F. Forshee, Birmingham, Ala., 
sold his two bakeries to J. H. Under- 
wood, St. Petersburg, Fla. In return 
Mr. Underwood sold his St. Peters- 
burg bakery to Forshee. 


Eddie Bopp, owner of the Home 
Bakery, Albertsville, Fla., is planning 
extensive improvements, including 
new equipment. 


The Dixie Cream Donut Bakery 
has been moved from Cocoa to Mel- 
bourne, Fla., by the owners and op- 
erators, Mr. and Mrs. Joe Beaston. 

eS 


Mr. and Mrs. Hans Siepen have 
sold their bakery in Bradenton Beach, 
Fla., to Mr. and Mrs. M. Pollard. 

e 

The Dandy Bakery, Jacksonville, 
Fla., has been sold by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sapp to C. W. Fessler. 

o 

Newton Gay has moved his Rus- 
sel’s Bakery from Florida Ave. to 
2525 Main St. in Jacksonville, Fla. 
This is where the Quality Bakery is 
located and the two plants will be 
combined under one ownership. 

* 

C. O. Stambaugh, former manager 
of the Jacksonville, Fla., plant of 
American Bakeries Co., has been 
named sales manager for the state 
of Florida. His successor at the Jack- 
sonville plant is M. C. Langford, who 
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PINEAPPLE-DOUGHNUT 
TIE-IN READY 


Pineapple juice with doughnuts 
will be the theme of Pineapple Grow- 
ers Assn. advertising campaign dur- 
ing National Donut Month. Full- 
color pages will appear in the Octo- 
ber and November issues of leading 
magazines and Sunday newspaper 
supplements. In addition, big space 
advertisements will appear in na- 
tional and regional grocery and bak- 
ery publications spotlighting snack 
items—doughnuts, crackers, cookies 
and canned pineapple juice. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
HEAR TALK ON CAKES 


PITTSBURGH—The Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania met at Millvale recently with 
William Rabold, Rabold Bakery, as 
chairman. 

The speaker, Earl Hehman, recent- 
ly made branch manager of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Pittsburgh, discussed 
“New Ideas in Coffee Cakes and 
Rolls” and a variety of both, baked 
by St. Louis bakers, were flown to 
the meeting. Dan Langdon, Jr., dis- 
trict manager, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
gave the audience recipes for icings 
and doughs as used in the cakes and 
rolls exhibited. 

Less dough and more fillings and 
toppings are being used in coffee 
cakes by up-to-the-minute bakeries. 
Heavenly Hash Cake and pull apart 
coffee cakes are very popular and 


profitable bakery sales items, the 
group was told. 
The exhibits were baked in foil 


pans of many sizes and Hr. Hehman 
cited the trend toward foil pans to 
reduce overhead by eliminating pan 
washing. Cellophane wrapped baked 
goods used in self service supermar- 
ket baked goods departments also 
made an attractive display. 


Bakers were cautioned by the 
speaker to buy large deep freeze 
boxes as a first purchase because 


when the first deep freeze was pur- 
chased a second purchase would soon 
be needed. “So why not save money 
and cover a sure need later with a 
large box as a first purchase? Deep 
freeze baking does not produce bet- 
ter quality baked goods but it does 
cut costs, because of the five day 
week and it fits into the changed 
buying habits of today,’”’ Mr. Hehman 
stated. 

A resume of the three month auto 
trip over Europe taken the past sum- 
mer by Joseph Aumer, Aumer Bakery, 
and his family, was given following 





has been manager of the Orlando the evening dinner by Mr. Aumer. He 
plant. is president of the organization. 
All Grades 





RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Western Bakers 
Conduct Institute 


SAN FRANCISCO — Bakery and 
business leaders were on hand Oct. 
5-6 to address wholesalers and re- 
tailers of the western baking indus- 
try who gathered for the 1953 Bak- 
ers Institute held at the Sir Francis 
Drake Hotel, San Francisco. 

Other features were a_ selective 
display of baked goods, two special 
luncheons and a dinner dance. 

Theme of the institute, second such 
industry meeting sponsored by the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try of Northern California, , was 
“Partners in  Success.’’ Emphasis 
throughout the program was placed 
on how bakers and the allied trades, 
working together, can bring about 
a more industry and 
benefits to individual members. 


prosperous 


Varied Topics 


Subjects dealing with management, 
merchandising and production were 
discussed by speakers including Earl 
©. Schnetz, Old Home Bakers, Sacra- 
mento; Earl B. Cox, Helms Bak- 
eries, Los Angeles; William Ziemke, 
Fairfax Bread Co., San Francisco; 
Glen A. Day, Fred Meyer, Inc., Port- 
land, Ore.; Steven Laine, Laine’s 
Scandia Bakery, Oakland; Edward F., 
Hutz, Polly Ann Bakery, Turlock, and 
Julius Phillipp, Jr., Phillipp’s Bak- 
erv, Sacramento 

Two panel sessions on the subject 
of bread formulation and production 
had as participants Arthur K. Jor- 
dan, Jordan Baking Co., Tacoma; 
William ©. Wilson, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Sacramento; Clarence Car- 
ter, Remer Baking Co., Oakland; 
Kenneth Ford, Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc., San Francisco; Donald 
N. Fisher, Fisher Baking Co., Salt 
Lake City; Edward C. Friedrichs, 
Cottage Baking Co., Hayward, and 
Carol P. Herr, Oroweat Baking Co., 
San Francisco 


Others who appeared on the pro- 


gram included Frank Cox of the 
Kawneer Co., Philip S. Boone of El- 
liott, Goetz & Boone Advertising 








A. M. 


Willson 


SALES POST—A. M. Willson has 
been named southeastern sales rep- 
resentative of the American Machine 
& Foundry Co.’s bakery division. The 
appointment was announced by 
Morehead Patterson, AMF board 
chairman and president. 
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Agency; M. G. Rhodes, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; William C. Kuehne, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 


Beane; Charles Simmons, Simmons 
Institute of Human Relations. 

Luncheon speakers included Ed- 
mund G. Brown, Attorney General 
of California, and J. Eugene Mc- 
Ateer, member of the San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors. San Francisco's 
mayor, Elmer E. Robinson, welcomed 
the group. 


Display 


A special baked goods display, fea- 
turing 20 items, was a _ highlight. 
The items were drawn from regu- 


lar production lines of bakeries 
throughout the northern California 
area, and formulas, cost and pric- 
ing data were given for each item. 

The meeting closed with a dinner 
dance and entertainment at the ban- 
quet room of the Richelieu Hotel, 
San Francisco. 

General chairman was George B. 
MacMahon, Spreckels Sugar Co., 
president of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry of Northern 
California. Assisting, in addition to 
Lawrence Tomsky, program chair- 
man, were Richard Mourer, Swift & 
Co., chairman of the baked goods 
exhibit; Ted Bryant, Pillsbury Mills, 
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Inc., chairman of registration; Vir- 
gil Smith, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co., chairman of arrange- 
ments; H. E. Hale, General Mills, 
Inc., chairman for publicity, and 
Clarence Harris, Joe Lowe Corp., 
finance chairman. 

Session chairmen included Emil 
Stiefvater, Stiefvater’s; Frank Dono- 
van, Coast-Dakota Flour Co.; E. L. 
Creety, The Brolite Co.; A. M. Hill- 
ner, the Paniplus Co., and Santo E. 
Porco, S. P. Bakery, Portland, Ore., 
guest chairman. Luncheon chairmen 
were Stanley Green, Lyons-Magnus, 
Inc., and Clarence Harris, Joe Lowe 
Corp. 





of “‘Land of Everyday Miracles” 






TECHNICOLOR 





Scenes from the new Bakers’ Version 



















































<~ The new high-impact 


l6mm bakers’ version of 


“LAND OF EVERYDAY MIRACLES” 


The film that makes you glad you are an American... proud you are a Baker 
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Produced for Standard Brands in 
Hollywood, this inspiring and customer- 
convincing 26-minute Technicolor 
motion picture directly benefits you, 
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INTERSTATE SANITATION 
COURSE RUN BY AIB 
LOS ANGELES—R. L. Nafziger, 
president of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., has announced that the west- 
ern division of Interstate, during the 
second week of September, held its 
first series of sanitation classes under 
the supervision of the American In- 
stitute of Baking. Interstate is the 
first baking company in the U. S. to 
initiate such a course exclusively for 
its own key employees, in conjunction 
with the AIB, Mr. Nafziger said. 
The four-day course in plant sani- 
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tation was conducted at the Roose- 
velt Hotel in Hollywood and was at- 
tended by plant managers, engineers, 
and shop supervisors of all the Inter- 
state plants in Southern California. 
The first meeting was formally 
opened by Dale Weber, Sr., president 
of the Weber Baking Co., who turned 
the chair over to Morris Cohen, vice 
president of Interstate Bakeries. Mr. 
Cohen introduced the principal 
speaker of the meeting, Louis A. 
King, Jr., of the Chicago office of the 
American Institute of Baking, who 
conducted most of the classes during 
the 4-day period. At the opening ses- 
sion, Mr. King revealed newly per- 


fected methods that achieve an un- 
precedented degree of sanitation in 
baking processes while maintaining 
high levels of plant efficiency. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





JOINS SEYMOUR PACKING 

TOPEKA—Dr. A. C. Keith, direc- 
tor of the research and quality con- 
trol laboratories of the Seymour 
Packing Co., Topeka, has announced 
the appointment of James M. Gor- 
man to his staff. For the past three 
years Mr. Gorman was director of 
the National Egg Products Assn. re- 
search laboratory in Chicago. 








your products and your industry by— 





Emphasizing the quality of all types of baked 


products you make and sell. 


Stressing the increased use of tempting sandwiches 


with and between meals. 


Making the whole industry more attractive in the 


eyes of prospective employees. 


Paying tribute to all bakers for their magnificent 
job in supplying America with nutritious and 


delicious baked goods. 





high audience appeal in the record-breaking theatrical 
version, shown coast to coast. Now you can use the 
special 16mm bakers’ version to reach large customer 
groups right in your community. Motion pictures are 
one of the most effective educational and selling 
techniques you can use. 


Show it to schools, colleges, churches, clubs and other 


customer groups in your area. It dramatically points 


out the vital role your bakery products play in the 


American way of life.—Already endorsed by leading 
educators and other prominent persons. 


Prints available now from your Fleischmann Man— 


who also has full details on how you can gain valuable 


good will and publicity in your community from spon- 
soring “Land of Everyday Miracles’’—the film that 
turns audiences into enthusiastic customers! ASK 


YOUR FLEISCHMANN MAN TODAY, 


Paying tribute to the American Institute of Baking 
as one of America’s foremost research centers. 


Paying tribute to the work of bakery associations. 


Tested audience appeal. This patriotic, entertaining 


and educational motion picture has already proved its 








FLEISCHMANN’S 
Fine Products for Bakers 
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American Begins 
New Carolina Plant 


ANDERSON, S. C.—The American 
Bakeries Co. has awarded a contract 
to the Daniel Construction Co. of 
Greenville, S. C., and Birmingham, 
Ala., for the erection of an entirely 
new bakery here. The building is 
being erected for the baking of bread, 
cakes and such specialties as fruit 
cake. 

The structure provides straight line 
production. Equipment consists of one 
90-foot tunnel type bread oven and 
bread cooling equipment, full bread 
make-up department and fermenta- 
‘ion room, plus a cake shop, set up 
‘or maximum versatility in the prep- 
ration of a wide variety of special- 
zed cakes. 

Encompassing more than 80,000 
iq. ft. on one floor, the building has 
wo full stories in the front to pro- 
vide space for offices, locker rooms 
ind workers’ lounge. A 110-foot clear 
span truss over the main area affords 
‘complete versatility for any future 
changes that may be desired. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLORIDA STATE BAKING 
SCHOOL ADDS TO FACULTY 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. — The ap- 
pointment of Charles D. Stone, 
Athens, Ga., to the staff of the De- 
partment of Baking Science and Man- 
agement, Florida State University, 
has been announced. 

Mr. Stone has been in the baking 
business with his father in Athens 
He received his degree of bachelor of 
science in chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in 1949, after an 
interruption of two years with the 
Army in World War II. Following his 
army service in baking and his 
graduation from the University of 
Georgia, he attended both bread and 
cake courses at William Hood Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minne- 


apolis, Minn., and completed the regu- 

lar baking courses at American Insti- 

tute of Baking, Chicago, in 1950. 
For several years Mr. Stone has 


Charles D. Stone 


*. served as secretary-treasurer of the 


Georgia Retail Bakers 
headquarters in Athens. 

Mr. Stone will superintend baking 
operations and devote a portion of his 
time to the instruction of students in 
practical baking operations, accord- 
ing to Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head of the 
school. 


Assn., with 
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Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 








SINCE 1873 serving the flour milling 
industry—from the wheat field to the 
consumer's table through all phases 
of processing and distributing 
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Dugan Brothers 
Bakeries Notes 
goth Anniversary 


NEWARK—tThe pushcart used by 
David H. Dugan in Brooklyn 75 years 
ago to dispense his wares—as if a 
magic seed—has grown into a fleet of 
1,500 motor trucks now used in the 
sales of Dugan Brothers Bakeries 
products. 

Although the late David H. Dugan 
used his pushcart as sales headquar- 
ters for vegetables, it was the fore- 
runner of a bakery which was to come 
in later years. A brother, Edward 
J. Dugan, joined David a year later, 
and it wasn’t long before the two 
had opened two stores, and later a 
supermarket in the New York-New 
Jersey metropolitan area. 

Ironically, it took a disastrous fire 
which wiped out the supermarket in 
1910 to see the beginnings of what is 
one of the nation’s largest indepen- 
dent bakeries. 

The brothers took their cue from a 
single sign which survived the fire. It 
read “home baking.” Actually the 
supermarket had been selling home 
baked bread made by the Dugan 
brothers’ sister, Matilda, who also 
handled the store’s bookkeeping. It 
was decided by the trio to enter the 
baking business full time and out of 
the smouldering ruins of the store 
rose the new Dugan’s—a two-story 
bakery. 

Bread came out of the ovens at the 
rate of 75 loaves a day at first but 
within months it had gone to 1,400 
loaves, still a far cry from the 5,000 
loaves an hour presently being baked. 
At one time 700 horses were used 
to distribute Dugan baked goods in 
New York. 

As the suburbs grew and trucks 
replaced horses, Dugan’s acquired a 
fleet of trucks said to be largest in 
operation by any independent retail 
bakery in the US. 

Distribution now has grown to in- 
clude Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 
as well as New York and New Jersey. 

For three years (1932-35) Dugan’s 
operated as two separate companies 
but the two firms joined hands again 

separate companies still but under 
joint management and control. Be- 
fore his death in 1940 David was 
president of both firms and Edward 
vice president and treasurer. The lat- 
ter died in 1942. 

Today David H. Dugan, Jr., is 
president of the two firms; Robert P. 
Dugan, another son of the late David 
H., is vice president and secretary, 
and George K. Batt, a son-in-law, is 
vice president and treasurer. 

Other key personnel are: Henry 
Ruehl. assistant production manager; 
Theodore Reiff, New Jersey sales 
manager; Bert Nosworthy, New York 
sales manager; Claus Langhauser, 
bread _ production superintendent; 
William Alberts, controller; Lucille 
Specht, general office manager; Alice 
Weiler, New York office manager, 
and Harold Pretlove, assistant secre- 
tary. Supervisors at the Queens Bak- 
ery are Gus Silberman, Henry Dank- 
enbring, Robert Todd, George Lever, 
George Bowdery and Joseph Geller; 
at Newark, George Pettitt, Adolph 
Schiefer, Robert Brownlie, Henry 
Grob and John Schlauch. Production 
plants are located in Queens and 
Newark, the latter bakery covering 
three city blocks. 
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Yours ... . for pleasure 
«and friendly hospitality @® 


a 
oD THE AIR CONDITIONED 


e new crystal-clear pool 
- @ air conditioned rooms 
esolaria e free parking 
; @ radio in every room 
e coffee shop & dining room 
e@ entertainment & dancing nightly 
WRITE FOR BROCHURE & RATES 
directly on the ocean 
collins ave.off lincoln rd 
MIAMI BEACH 
JOSEPH M. ROSE 
~ Managing Dir. 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
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Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 






















Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mitunec Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











CODING AND MARKING 

“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking i-dustries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, celloph and kages, etc., cur specialty. 


Write for information on a specific problem 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark st. Chicago 13, Illinois 
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a. te BLODGETT’S” RYE Sauk: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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That’s what many quality-minded 
bakers are saying today. 

They like M-L-O because it gives 
them 





* relaxed and extensible doughs 
for better machining 


* reduced mixing time 
* faster pan proofing time 


* better loaf symmetry without 
wild breaks or rough shred 


> an lele lle teb aa lat: 


they wend you Too will bay--“For My Dough-it’s M-L-O” 


THE , a COMPANY 


742 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
. 


73 Simcoe Street 
sRelcelalio Mn Or larler-) 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 48 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 Is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. One hundred. pounds of good 
wheat will produce approximately 72 
lb. of white flour. 


2. Five ounces of cream of tartar 


and 2% oz. of soda bicarbonate in a 
cake formula may be replaced by 742 
oz. of baking powder to produce about 
the same leavening action. 


3. The government standard for 
minimum butterfat content in liquid 
milk is 3.5%. 

4. Bread cooled in a draft or cold 
wind will often have a cracked crust. 


5. The primary reason corn syrup 
is used in chocolate icing is to keep 
the icing soft. 


6. The salt content in cakes and 
cookies should be based on the weight 
of the dough. 

7. Margarines used for making 


puff paste usually have a melting 
point of 104-106° F. 


8. The flavor of canned peaches 
used for pie filling can be improved 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HE extra values of HUNTER flours 


are appreciated more than ever these 


days when bread production costs are on 
the upswing. The fine loaf of bread that 
HUNTER flours produce is fully matched 


by the production economies of good yields 


and smooth baking performance. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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by the addition of a little citric acid. 

9. A dozen doughnuts weighing 16 
oz. will have absorbed about 3 oz. of 
fat during frying. 

10. Bread flour should not be used 
in making sponge cakes as the result- 
ing cakes will be tougher than when 
the proper type of flour is used. 

11. Frozen eggs are not recom- 
mended for making custard pie filling. 

12. Allspice is a combination of 
various spices, ground and mixed to- 
gether, 

13. A 3 bbl. straight dough re- 
quires a 12 ft. standard trough for 
proper fermentation. 

14. It is not advisable to use sul- 
phur to fumigate the bakeshop. 

15. Rye flour has less absorption 
than wheat flour. 

16. Generally, 24 to 3 lb. sugar 
is used per quart of egg whites in 
making meringue of pie topping. 

17. Cream of tartar is a necessary 
ingredient in making puff paste. 

18. For fruit pie fillings a 20-mesh 
tapioca is usually recommended in- 
stead of a 40-mesh. 

19. Hollow bottoms on almond 
macaroons are usually caused by the 
mix being too slack. 

20. Glycerine is sometimes used in 
icings in order to produce a firmer 
body. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRI-STATE BAKERS MAKE 
SHIFT IN MEETING DATES 


NEW ORLEANS—The Tri-State 
Bakers Assn. convention dates have 
been changed to Feb. 3-5, it has been 
announced by Andreas Reising, presi- 
dent. Sessions will be held at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 

J. Roy Smith, Mobile, Ala., 
again been named program 
man. 

The decision to advance the con- 
vention dates from April 25-27, to 
early February, was made by officers 
at a recent meeting, thus enabling 
visitors to enjoy the many winter 
activities of the city before and aft- 
er the assembly. It will also permit 
bakers and allied men, from many 
sections, to attend a New Orleans 
convention when there are no other 
conflicting dates. 
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BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIANAPOLIS TO HAVE 
ANOTHER OMAR BRANCH 


INDIANAPOLIS—The contract for 
building a new Omar Bakeries’ dis- 
tribution branch building in east In- 
dianapolis has been awarded, Carl H. 
Littman, Omar's Indianapolis district 
manager, has announced. 

The building will be single story, 
masonry construction with 110 ft. 
frontage and 188 ft. depth. It will 
contain facilities for serving about 
50 of Omar's bakery-to-home retail 
routes. 

The east Indianapolis branch build- 
ing is the 32nd standard branch build- 
ing erected by Omar in its six-state 
midwestern area. It is the second 
building in Indianapolis, the ninth 
new Omar branch building in the 
state of Indiana. 

Other new Omar branch buildings 
constructed in a postwar building 
program begun in 1948, are located 
in Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa and 
Nebraska. These new branches are all 
of the same general design. The only 
variation is in length, which depends 
on the truck storage requirements of 
the Omar branch. They are designed 
for a life of 50 years. 

Manager of Omar's east 
apolis branch is Mr. 
Conkey, Jr. 





Indian- 
William Mc- 
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items discussed in this department 
mey be obtained by writing the 
Reeder Service Department of: 





No. 3139—Cellophane 


Pie-Pak Co., Inc., announces that 
printed cellophane tops are available 
for both two-crust and soft-top Pie- 
Pak containers in quantity orders. 
This innovation permits the baker to 
designate the fruit or kind of pie 
and to repeat his brand name, which 
also appears on the Pie-Pak band. 
More information may be obtained 
by checking No. 3439 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


No. 3410—Marker 


Kiwi Coders Corp. has developed a 
new marking machine which has 
built-in type, changing the code or 
price being accomplished by turning 
small wheels. This machine can be 
used for both code dating and price 
marking, according to the manufac- 
turer. Pricing and coding may be 
done at the same time. Either may 
be used directly on the roll. It is use- 
ful for marking waxed bands for cel- 





A reeder service feature ennouncing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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lophane wrapped bread and marking 
on the end of the loaf. Further in- 
formation is obtainable by marking 
No. 3440 on the coupon, clipping and 
mailing it. 


No. 3441—Poly- 
ethylene Bags 


Divided polyethylene bags are now 
available in a wide variety of sizes 
and shapes from Plastic Packaging 
Co. These new divided bags permit in- 
troducing new or tying-in slow-mov- 
ing products with established lines 
. .. promote joint sales of kindred 
lines. Various bakery foods such as 
cookie varieties can now be marketed 
together. Made of pure polyethylene, 
these divided bags incorporate a war- 
ranted “built-in seal’? for maximum 
strength. Said to be water and air 
tight, they are free from all types of 
additives such as plasticizers and sta- 
bilizers, and will not deteriorate or 
lose flexibility and strength with age. 
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() No. 2706—Display Mechanism 
{) No. 3430---Sales Promotions 
{| No. 3431—Book on Selling 

C] No. 3432—Paint 

_) No. 3433—Refrigerators 

-) No. 3434—Baking Method 


Send me information on the items marked: 


{) No. 3435——Coumarin Substitutes 
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Chemically inert, these versatile 
packages are unaffected by tempera- 
tures from 75° to 185° F.... are 
odorless, tasteless and non-toxic .. . 
will not crack, split or run... will 
not adhere to the products packaged 
or to varnished or lacquered surfaces. 
For full information check No. 3441 
on the coupon, clip it and drop it in 
the mail. 


No. 3430—Sales 
Promotions 


More than 100 leading show busi- 
ness personalities are now available 
for engagements to spark sales pro- 
motions, it has been announced by 
two firms cooperating in this new 
venture. The firms are Cappel, Mac- 
Donald & Co. and the William Morris 
Agency, Inc., talent agency for stars 
such as Danny ‘Kaye, Rita Hayworth, 
Milton Berle, etc. Offered are closed 
circuit TV shows, personal appear- 
ances, stage shows, traveling units, 
Broadway plays and aquatic produc- 
tions. Check No. 3430 on the coupon, 
mail it, and detailed information will 
be sent to you. 


No. 3431—Book 
on Selling 


Ten trails to sales, followed by 
many successful salesmen, are 
mapped in a newly-published book 
by that name—Ten Trails to Sales. 
Lloyd R. Wolfe is the publisher and 
Fred DeArmond, business consultant 
and writer, is the author. The book 
contains Mr. DeArmond’s theories for 
profitable selling. The book is writ- 
ten to interest both “tenderfoot” and 
“old time’ salesmen. According to 
Mr. DeArmond, “A sale is probably 
half made before you even stand in 
front of the buyer. ... For that rea- 
son, four of these 10 trails relate en- 
tirely to preparation and the other six 
to those things which good salesmen 
do and say—in actual landing of the 
order .. .”’ Of the three requirements 
for success in selling—a good prod- 
uct, seeing enough buyers and asking 
for the order — Mr. DeArmond has 
concluded that ‘tasking buyers in the 
right way to buy what you are sell- 
ing, adding head work to leg work” 
is most important. The book, which 
sells for $3.50, may be obtained from 
the Reader Service Department, The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


No. 3432—Paint 


Fyr-Kote Co., a division of the Mor- 
ris Paint & Varnish Co., has de- 
veloped a fire retardant paint that 
can be applied by brush or spray. 
Called Fyr-Kote, the paint releases 
carbon dioxide and calcium chloride 
which retard the spread of the flame 
on the surface. The oil base, interior 
flat wall paint has been listed by 
Underwriters Laboratories and passes 
applicable Federal specifications and 
U. S. Engineers’ test, the company 
states. It is washable and a test has 
shown it can withstand 25 cycles of 
scrubbing. Full information may be 
obtained by checking No. 3432 on the 
coupon, and mailing it to the address 
listed. 


No. 3433—Reach-in 
Refrigerators 


Three new items—a line of reach- 
in refrigerators, a freezer dough re- 
tarder and a line of full-vision display 
cases—will be given their first public 
showing soon by the Jordan Refrig- 
erator Co. The display case in the 
4 ft. size comes with both solid door 
and sliding glass doors; the 5 and 6 ft. 
sizes come with sliding glass doors 
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only. The freezer dough retarder fea- 
tures an automatic defrosting system 
with an ice-free coil. The box has a 
capacity of 40 cu. ft. and is being 
produced in stainless steel and has 
removable tray slides. The reach-in 
refrigerators come in 20 to 60 cu. ft. 
capacities in both standard 30 in. and 
24 in. depths, the latter being adap- 
table for backbar location. Check No. 
3433 on the coupon and mail it to re- 
ceive more information. 


No. 3434—Baking 
Method 


A new method of baking and dis- 
tributing sweet baked foods and cakes 
in aluminum foil pans or like con- 
tainers in which they are baked has 
been patented by Robert M. Woods, 
president of Woods Bakeries, Inc. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Woods, his firm found 
that when grease cakes, including 
sweet doughs and cake batters, were 
baked under control in aluminum foil 
a fresher, tastier flavor was achieved. 
Pan grease and liners are not needed, 
he states. More information about this 
method and how to acquire a non- 
exclusive license for it may be ob- 
tained by checking No. 3434 on the 
coupon and mailing it to the address 
shown. 
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No. 34136—Stand-By 

zs © 
Unit 

Stewart & Stevenson Services is 
offering a stand-by power unit de- 
signed especially for use in bakeries. 
The installation shown in the photo- 


graph here is in Richter’s Bakery, 
San Antonio, where it has been used 
several times since it was placed six 
years ago. Normal production in the 
bakery is continued immediately with 
no interruption after a power failure. 
The unit here is powered by a General 
Motors diesel engine. For more infor- 
mation check No. 3436 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3437—Pallet 


The Molded Fiberglass Tray Co. has 
announced a new design in reinforced 
plastic pallets for bread loading and 
delivery. It features a sharp angled 
turn-up at each end to provide maxi- 
mum flat area and yet permit nest- 
ing and locking one on the other to 
conserve space when not in use. These 
trays, for which patents are pending, 
can be stacked 20 ft. high without 
danger of toppling, it is said. More 
information about these pallets, and 
of molded fiberglass trays and boxes 
made by the company, is available 
by checking No. 3437 on the coupon 
and mailing it to the address pro- 
vided. 


No. 3435—Coumarin 
Substitutes 


Two products, coumasin crystals 
and tonkasyn amorphous, have been 
announced as substitutes for cou- 
marin by the F. Ritter & Co. Cou- 
masin, the firm states, is a crystalline 
product equal in strength to cou- 
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marin. The company adds that cou- 
masin crystals are: not a lactone or 
phenolic derivative; soluble in a mix- 
ture of 80% propylene glycol and 
20°7 water, to which more water may 
be added if desired; soluble in hydro- 
alcoholic menstrum; and is an addition 
to the company’s tonkasyn amorphous, 
called twice as strong as coumarin. 
Tonkasyn amorphous, the firm adds, 
is soluble in propylene glycol, alcohol 
and other organic solvents. When 
used in normal quantities, water can 
be added in the same proportion for- 
merly used in coumarin. More infor- 
mation is available by checking No. 
3435 on the coupon, clipping and 
mailing it to the address provided. 


No. 34138—Marking 
Machine 


A complete redesign of the Gott- 
scho Rolacoder 401 production-line 
imprinting machine is announced by 
Adolph Gottscho, Inc. Chief among 
the improvements to the machine, 
which automatically registers spot- 
imprints on a variety of small car- 
tons, cases, boxes, bags, paper con- 
tainers and cans, is the new “float- 
action” inking system that is said to 
assure consistently uniform mark- 
ings throughout a run without requir- 
ing any adjustments. Other new fea- 
tures are a new friction bearer and 
a new type of felt inking roller with 
an enlarged internal ink reservoir. 
General streamlining of the unit has 
enabled the manufacturer to reduce 
its price from the original level. Com- 
plete details about the machine will 
be sent to you if you will check No. 
3438 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 2706—Display 
Mechanism 


The Display King mechanical boo‘ 
is the trade name of an automatic 
metal page turner featuring a built-in 
variable timer being offered by Gale 
Dorothea Mechanisms. The mecha- 
nism is intended for presenting series 
of related pictures, charts, graphs or 
copy in window or interior displays, 
demonstrations or institutional dis- 
plays. It is available in either 12 or 
16 display surfaces. The heavy alumi- 
num pages turn automatically from 
right to left in a timed sequence ad- 
justable by the variable timer, and at 
the completion of one cycle, returns 
to the right to begin the operation 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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again. An AC motor powers the posi- 
tion drive which moves the pages by 
means of vertical rods at the base of 
the unit. More information is avail- 
able by checking No. 2706 on tic 
coupon, clipping and mailing it to the 
address provided. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this journal. 
Information about them still may 
be obtained. Jot the appropriate num- 
ber or numbers on the accompanying 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 
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No. 3399—Clutch, Morse Chain Co. 

No. 3400—Booklet on automotive 
fleet, Lloyd R. Wolfe, publisher. 

No. 3401—Cap, Hollywood Turban 
Products Co. 

No. 3402—Insecticide, Insecticidal 
Smo-Cloud Co. 

No. 3403—Gift cans, 
Pollack. 

No. 3404—Flooring, United Labo- 
ratories, Inc. 

No, 3405—Bread wrapping, 
lock Paper Corp. 

No. 3406—Starch, Morningstar, 
Nicol, Inc. 

No. 3407—Dust collector, Handling 
Devices Co., Inc. 


Pletcher & 


Pol- 


No. 3408—Portable 
Engineering, Inc. 

No. 3409—Controls, 
strument Co. 

No. 3410—Refrigeration 
Partlow Corp. 

No. 3411—Cake ornaments, West- 
co Products. 


pump, Hypro 
Burling In- 


controls, 


No. 3412—Flavor booklet, Givau- 
dan Flavors, Inc. 
No. 3418—Truck body, Utility 


Truck Distributors. 

No. 3414—Wrapper printing, Las- 
siter Corp. 

No. 3415—Decal, M2vercord Co. 

No. 3416—Vacuum cleaner, Multi- 
Clean Products, Inc. 
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For doughnut mixes that make doughnuts which look 
good, taste good and bring customers back ‘for more, 
use Monsanto MD sodium acid pyrophosphate. 


This proved ingredient helps doughnuts retain their 
flavor. Makes them tender. Gives them a fine texture 
and crust. Increases their volume and reduces “‘ blow 
holes,” grease absorption and other troubles. 


To increase your sales potential now, while the 
doughnut season is in full swing, write for more 
information to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


MONSANTO 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second Street, 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, 
Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. 
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No. 3417—Container, I. D. Co. 

No. 3418—Coumarin replacement, 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 3419—Topping, Fount-Wip, 
Inc. 

No. 3420—Ice remover, Monroe Co., 
Inc. 

No. 
Corp. 

No. 3422—Electronic controls hand- 
book, Photoswitch, Inc. 

No. 3423—Baking system, Petersen 
Oven Co. 

No. 3424 Pizza dough retarder, 
Dunhill Soda Fountain Corp. 

No. 3425— Wall washer, 
Story Products Corp. 

No. 3426—-Fruitcake box, Tri-State 
Plastic Molding Co., Inc. 

No. 3427—-Message repeater, Michi- 
gan Electronics, Inc. 

No. 3428—-Trays, Sutherland Paper 
& 8 

No. 3429—Sugar in cake baking, 
Sugar Information, Inc. 

No. 2684—-Storage cabinet, Air Ap- 
pliance division, U.S. Hoffman Ma- 
chinery Corp. 

No. 2689—Hand truck, J. H. Suth- 
erland Supply Co. 


$421 — Labels, Pollock Paper 


Ross & 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Needs Cited in Laws 
on Food Additives 


CHICAGO—“Ethical, economic and 
legal considerations require that the 
focd industry insure the public of a 
food supply that is safe, clean, and 
nutritious.”” With this statement of 
food industry policy as a theme, Dr. 
Bernard Oser of ih> Food Research 
Laboratories Lorg Island City, N.Y.., 
analyzes legislation affecting the use 
of chemical additives. Writing in Food 
Technology for September, Dr. Over, 
a well known food scientist and a 
student of legislation relating to food, 
provides a lucid interpretation of 
present and proposed amendments to 
the Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act. After a consideration of the 
present law—and in particular its 
“adulteration and misbranding prov’- 





sions’’—Dr. Oser describes and ex- 
plains present legislative controls 
over chemical additives. This leads 


logically into a consideration of the 
widely discussed Delaney bills and 
the newly proposed Miller bill, both 
of which provide for the regulation 
of chemicals in food. 

“Most manufacturers,” writes Dr. 
Oser, “appear willing to accept as a 
legal requirement what they already 
regard as an ethical responsibility.” 
But food manufacturers and food 
technologists who are concerned with 
additives—hope that the long delays 
prior to the establishment of toler- 
ance levels for given additives can be 
reduced and that the right to appeal 
from the decis‘ons of the government 

in this case the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration) will be granted. These 
two factors have long been principal 
points of contention, and some prog- 
ress is being made in current legisla- 
tion to alleviate them. 

Dr. Oser reports that of the va- 
rious proposals advanced to afford 
relief from many of the difficulties 
standing in the way of effective con- 
trol of the use of additives, the sug- 
gestion that an independent board of 
scientists be appointed appears to be 
the most widely acceptable. Such a 
board, composed of scientists of un- 
impeachable character, would be able 
to review the complex technical evi- 
dence presented before the courts, 
and while protecting the public 
against any deleterious substances 
proposed for use in foods would not 
forestall research on new, safe and 
nutritionally and economically desir- 
able foods. 
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HAPPY CUSTOMERS 
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LAS We specialize in 
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| making dreams 
\ come true! 


Flavor, appetite appeal, variety, keeping, 
qualities ...ah, of such things dreams are made. 
For a baker, that is; the dream of happy 
\ customers who come back time after time 
for his products can be a reality. A profitable 
reality, by the way. A letter, a phone call, or 
wire will bring a Russell-Miller man 
straight to you. He’s a specialist at 
helping you make those happy dreams an 
} actual fact... and he has a complete 
line of Russell-Miller’s outstanding 
flours to help you turn the trick, 


Occident® 
American Beauty 
end other fine bakery flours 
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YS RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING C0, 






General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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ANSWERS 
i TO “DO YOU KNOW?” ARNOLD 
é 











eee OJ nee 
Questions on Page 42 f 

1. True. This is known as a 
straight flour. 

2. False. Ten ounces of baking . - 
powder should be used to replace this Mills and Sells 


ce i b R t t 5 fa] Oo amount of cream of tartar and soda 


bicarbonate 
3. True. However, ; e states al- Ko 99 
S U 3) S T ; T U T 3 low a Sas ak A ektertel in Thoro-Bread 
liquid lk. ; 
F oO R Q U A L I T Y i — True. Bread should be cooled (Diastatically Balanced) 


slowly, away from drafts and cold 
winds in order to avoid this trouble. 
5. False. The syrup helps to pro- A very fine, strong, altogether 
mote a gloss on the icing. Care should uniform and dependable flour 
be taken not to overheat chocolate 
icing as it will turn dull within a 








short time. gs 
6. True, It is usually figured that 
¥ 10 lbs. of dough or batter requires 1 
\ 4 oz. salt. Salt is sometimes figured on ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
tJ BAY the amount | of Shortening in the STERLING, KANSAS 
STATE formula. This is a poor procedure as 








the shortening content in cookie and 
cake formulas may vary considerably 


BECAUSE: 
in the same amount of dough or 


We have been millers of ieaitan. DIXIE LILY 
7. False. The ‘Iting int f 
BAKERY FLOURS exes hse a <a 115° F 5 























8. True. Quite often canned Plain and Self-Rising 
tor more than 50 years peaches are flat. Citric acid will pro- ’ 
duce a more tart flavor. A Flour Without Equal 


9. True. On an average cake Anywhere 
doughnuts absorb about 20% fat dur- 


ng frying. Ge BuHLER 


B AY ST AT I Vi | { \ | AT ’ { m1) 10. True. Best results are obtained MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
; N / CF Ju | Y y ~ by using a high grade of cake flour. @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 
WINONA, MINNESOTA This type of flour will produce - @ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 

Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS y iighter and more tender cake. change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
11. False. Frozen eggs will pro- 
duce excellent custard pie filling. At 
certain times of the year the use of 


frozen eggs is better because the fill- Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
A SERVI t ing will have a deeper yellow color 

‘This is due to the color of the yolks Kansas City, Mo. 
in fresh eggs being lighter during cer- 
55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete tain times of the year than eggs laid PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


building. Overhead sprinklers. in the spring. 


























Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 12, False. Allspice is the fruit or 


pie fruits and confectioners items. cen lhe Rc ncoesiag Re elgeenera der “SLOGAN SP : 
allusion to its taste being supposed ECIAL 


Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. to combine the flavors of the spices 








i. = ° ‘ 

Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 13. True. It is generally figured The Luality Cakerw Flour 
Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. that for each barrel of straight dough ‘ 

; : ; é ; : the trough should be 4 ft. in length. Ok| h FI M i C 
On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- . a igh “ a9 “i ; d oma Our S 0. 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 14. True. Sulphur causes damage ELRENO. OKLAHOMA 
> . se ‘ 7 P to the baking quality of flour and 
Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- other ingredients. It also is harmful 


mission. 


to machines and equipment used in HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


FLOUR INC the shop For Bakers 
7 s 15 . 


False. Rye flour has greater Th M ° Milli S 

4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. absorption than wheat flour. . € MOrrison lVil ing 0. 
16. True. There are exceptions, Denton, Texas 

however. Some bakers use as much Emphatically Independent 

as 5 lb. sugar and some as little as 





























17. False. Excellent results may 


THE largest and most modern flour mill be obtained without the use of cream 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 











storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- of tartar by allowing the dough to 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators rest overnight in a cool place. 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, Q a, » iw . = aa 
Idahoand Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. li False. A 40-mesh tapioc lion 
— 3 m : usually recommended. A 20-mesh BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTt Le, u.s.A. tapioca being too coarse. It would 
Domestic and Export Millers show up in the filling like pearls : 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York C1Ty which is objectionable from a sales You can make better bread with 


point SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


19. True. This trouble may also be 


caused by an excessive top heat in The WICHITA 
the oven. Buour Mills Co. 


20. False. This ingredient is used WICHITA. KANSAS 
in some icings in order to keep them : 
sott 








BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


KOHN & COX MOVES INDIANAPOLIS. IND..U.S.A. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS The Kohn & Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
Cox Baking Co., Austin, Texas, has DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 
moved into its new $450,000 bakery 


a ae ~ Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
plant at 701 Tillery St. 
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1 ROUTE BOOSTED 10 90 IN 3 YEARS 
BY PHOENIX ‘HOUSE-T0-HOUSE’ PLANT 


Variety, Quality Spark Growth 
as Pillsbury Mixes do Top Job 


Can a House-to-House business multiply itself by 50? 
And in just three years? 

Yes! says Allen L. Bragg, president of Cottage Bakery, 
Inc., Phoenix, Arizona. Because that’s exactly what this 
Southwest bakery has done. 

Starting in 1950 with one route, the firm has experi- 
enced a meteoric rise in business and today operates 50 
routes throughout Phoenix and its suburbs. 

Aware that house-to-house selling depends heavily 
upon variety and quality, Bragg has based his produc- 
tion on Pillsbury Bakery Mixes. The rapidity of Cottage 
Bakery’s growth is a solid tribute to the quality of 
Pillsbury Mix-made products and to the wide variety 
possible with mixes. 


THREE YEARS LATER, 50 ROUTES are operating throughout 
the market. And Cottage business is still growing. At 
present, 25 trucks give every-other-day coverage over 50 
routes. Bragg plans to increase his fleet still further this 
year to keep pace with the expanding Phoenix baked goods 





IN 1950, ONE ROUTE was the extent of Cottage’s activity 
in the Phoenix market. Earlier, in 1938, Owner Allen 
Bragg had entered the baking business with a wholesale 
pie plant, later adding a bread line which he sold through 
grocery outlets. In 1950, he began house-to-house. 


market. House-to-house bakery business in Phoenix holds 
at a more uniform level throughout the year than does 
wholesale business. In summer, when vacation trade is 
slow, wholesalers feel the drop-off. But house-to-house 
plants, with permanent customers, notice no great dip. 


CASE HISTORY—PAGE 1 
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AN IMPRESSIVE ARRAY of baked goods await packaging in Cot- 
tage’s finishing department. The _— produces a wide variety 

ughnuts and cookies, 95 per 
cent of which are made with Pillsbury products. This variety 


of breads, cakes, sweet rolls, pies, 





RACING CHAMP AND BAKERY OWNER are 
the dual titles held by Allen Bragg, president 
of Cottage Bakery, Inc. Bragg, an outboard 
motorboat racing fan, has won a Class B na- 
tional championship. He also has been an avia- 
tion enthusiast, owning six different planes. 


CASE HISTORY—PAGE 2 


CUSTOMERS LOVE ‘COTTAGE’ VARIETY: 
ENDLESS’ TYPES POSSIBLE WITH MIXES 


‘*A successful house-to-house operation,” says Bragg, 
“requires variety so you don’t wear customers out. 
We get that variety with Pillsbury Bakery Mixes. 
In fact,” says Bragg, “we make 15 varieties of sweet 
goods alone from Pillsbury’s Special Sweet Doh Mix.” 


William Helfinstine (left), Cottage’s Production 
Manager, adds that “‘superior quality is a must in 
our kind of operation. With Pillsbury Mixes, we’re sure of it.” 


neh 


CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF CUPS are Mrs. 
Elaine Bragg’s contribution to the family 
jae ong case. Mrs. Bragg, a low-handicap 


golfer, has competed in numerous tour- 
naments. Now her duties as Secretary- 
Treasurer keep her from playing often. 
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presented a problem in storage space for ingredients. But, accord- 
ing to Bragg, mixes have solved the problem. “‘We now have to 
stock only a minimum of ingredients,”’ says Bragg, “‘because e: ach 
Pillsbury Mix has all the necessary ingredients right in it.” 





"SPECIAL OCCASION’ CAKES are 
part of Cottage’s broad service to 
customers. Cakes are mix-made. 
The speedier mix-method allows 
plenty of finishing time. Cottage 
also offers ‘“‘specials’” every day. 
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Cottage Cuts A.M. Loading 
Time with Rolling Cases 


Morning loading time at Cottage has 
been cut from 45 minutes to five min- 
utes by means of unique cabinets 
mounted on rollers. Cabinets (like 
the one shown above) are loaded the 
night before. In the morning, the 
driver simply checks its contents and 
then rolls it directly onto his truck. 


‘Extra Finishing Time Pays Off 
in Added Eye-Appeal,’ says Bragg 


‘‘We put eye-appeal into our prod- 
ucts,” says Bragg, ‘‘through bench 
work and finishing.” 

According to Bragg, valuable time 
is saved with the quick-and-easy 
mix-method because mixes eliminate 
scaling and blending. 

This, says Bragg, pays off in big- 
ger sales because his skilled bakers 
have more time for craftsmanship 
and variety, more time to add eye- 
appeal through finishing. 


FANCY FINISHING a Cottage trademark, 
is illustrated here in this run of luscious- 
looking, cherry-filled Boston Cream Cakes. 





AN EXPANDING BUSINESS requires expand- 
ed facilities. Here, work progresses on an 
addition to the Cottage plant. This new 
wing is designed to increase efficiency and 
speed production so that Cottage may bet- 
ter serve a growing list of customers. 





CASE HISTORY—PAGE 3 
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“| Like Everything About 
Mixes!” Says Allen Bragg 


4 BENEFITS TO BAKERS CITED BY PHOENIX 
‘HOUSE-TO-HOUSE’ BAKER 


“T like everything about mixes,” says Allen 
Bragg, Cottage President. With Pillsbury 
Mixes, bakers get these four advantages: 


1. Shorter Production 
Time—scaling and blend- 
ing eliminated, errors re- 
duced to a minimum, 
more time for fancy fin- 
ishing. 

2. Uniform Results—with 
a mix, you’re sure of top 
results every time. 


3. tae Cost Control—no daily fluctuations 
in prices. 
4. Wide Variety with Minimum Effort—from 
a single mix, you get almost endless variety, 
just by changing toppings. 
“And,” says Bragg, “‘because we must have 
superior quality to stay in business, we use 
Pillsbury Mixes. They give us not only top 
quality, but uniform quality at known cost, 
day after day.” 

These factors, according to Bragg, have 
been important ones in Cottage’s success. 





ANOTHER MIXED CARLOAD ARRIVES in Phoenix, destined for Cottage 
Bakery. Cottage, like many bakeries, has taken advantage of Pillsbury’s 
fast, one-carload combination shipments of flour and mixes. 





Whether You're a Wholesaler, Retailer or House-to-House Baker 


YOU'LL GET VARIETY UNIFORMITY AT 
KNOWN COST WITH PILLSBURY MIXES 





It’s Easy as... 


WE'RE SO SURE you'll like ’em 
we make this unusual offer: 
Ask your Pillsbury S1lesman 
or Jobber to arrange a trial. 
No cost to you if you aren’t 
completely satisfied with the 
performance and results. You 
can’tlose. So make the trial... 


do it now! Just write, wire or 
phone your Pillsbury Repre- 
sentative. 





PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 





MIX. See directions for speed 


MAKE-UP. Use the time you 


ADD WATER TO MIX. Amount Cece YY eo 
and temperature specified on and time on the package. have saved for make-up, fancy , ese 3 ee efe 
each mix package. (Add yeast _Pillsbury’s pre-blending in- finishing, added eye appeal. ee° ®e0 
if required.) sures smooth, even mixing. Turn that time into extra sales! &e XXXX a 
2 ee 
illsbury’ Pillsbury :: 
® 
Use Pillsbury’s 33 es 


CAKE MIXES e SWEET DOH MIXES e CAKE DONUT MIXES e CAKE BASES 


% your baking , 3 


YEAST-RAISED DONUT MIXES e SWEET DOH BASES partner oe 
Se ee 
CORN MUFFIN, BRAN MUFFIN, BISCUIT MIXES e Also SugarKote DONUT SUGAR °Se ete" 
e 
e.@ e%,®8 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Coceece® 
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= , Prove it to Your 


CHASE Distributors and Dealers... 


MULTIWALL 


with Cc a | AS E f ALi. Prove it to Your Consumers 


MULTIWALL 
Paper Bags 


Prove it to Your Balance Sheet 


IT’S THE PACKAGE THAT 


Are you proud of the high quality of 
ws —— GIVES YOU THESE EXTRAS... 


your flour feeds or cereals? 


You can give visible evidence of superiority by packaging . Better appearance. 
in Cuase Multiwall bags. This preferred bag is backed . Clean, colorful brand printing. 


by 107 years of CHASE experience...experience in developing . More sales appeal. 


the finest material and workmanship...experience 
. Better protection for your product. 


in fine printing...experience in Multiwall bag 


. A bag designed for your specific problem. 
manufacture that assures CHASE customers 9 9 Y P P 


of QUALITY bags on every order. . Better acceptance of your brand. 


. , 
alll € 4AASE BAG COMPANY 309 west JACKSON BOULEVARD « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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COMPETITION HELPS OUT 

BURNED WESTON BAKERY 

WINNIPEG~—Fire of unknown or- 
igin caused an estimated $150,000 
damage to the Weston Bakeries, Ltd., 
plant here Sept. 20. It took five hours 
to get the flames under control. The 
fire was confined to the bakeshop on 
the second floor in the east wing of 
the building but hoses and the sprink- 
ler system damaged equipment, stock 
and bakery products ready for de- 
livery the following morning. 

Other Winnipeg bakers put on ex- 
tra work shifts to make sure there 
would be no shortage of bread. De- 
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liveries of such bread were carried 
in Weston’s own trucks. The com- 
pany general manager, A. E. Long- 
staffe, said that production in the 
plant would be restored in the near 
future and that other bakers have 
agreed to supply extra bread for as 
long as necessary. 
—_—— BREAO iS THE STAFF 
HOLLY SUGAR APPOINTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO Eugene L. 
Witt has been appointed sales en- 
gineer in the industrial service de- 
partment of Holly Sugar Corp., ac- 
cording to Charles W. Williams, 
western sles manager. 


OF LiFE—— 


TEXAS BAKERS ASSN. 
HOLDS 2-DAY SCHOOL 


DALLAS—The Texas Bakers Assn. 
sponsored a successful two-day sani- 
tation seminar at the baking school 
at Arlington State College, Mrs. Ed. 
Goodman, TBA secretary, reports. 

This seminar was designed pri- 
marily for sanitation supervisors in 
bakeries or men who are directly re- 
sponsible for keeping their plants 
clean. Instructors were Louis King, 
Jr., William Walmsley and Lloyd J. 
Salathe, from the American Institute 
of Baking. Vernon Baird, Mrs. Baird’s 
Bread Co., was local chairman. 








l 


es 


he way to a woman’s heart is through her 
budget! Give her a bargain! That’s why your 
feed will sell-faster in cotton bags than in 


any other container. 


Every 100-Ib. cotton feed bag pro- 
vides the homemaker with more than 


a yard of good sewing material. 


Yes, cotton bags give your cus- 


tomers more for their money — 


and bargain-loving women 
by the millions know it! 

ant to win a fair lady 
to your brand? 


use 
this 
calling card 


Distribute complimentary 
copies of this valuable new 
booklet, “1953 Pattern 
Service for Sewing with 
Cotton Bags.” 


1953 
‘ ° 1 
itern Service 


 @ =: | 


cotton | 


PEP acs | 


| 
\ 


We 


mi 


é | 
> ' 
é ii 


Mail the coupon for six FREE copies, 
vole Me (ohMueli@iela(u- Mel M@eltrtilslam@meyes te 
with. your imprint. Mail it today. 


National Cotton Council 


P.O. Box 76 


with Cotton Bags.” 


Please send 6 free samples of “1953 Pattern Service for Sewing j 


Firm — 


Memphis 1, Tennessee 





Address_— 





City 


State 









NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
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Noah M. 


Inbody 


JOINS BROLITE—Noah M. Inbody 
has joined the Brolite Co. as a sales 
and service representative in the 
Pacific Northwest. Mr. Inbody will 
make his headquarters at Portland, 
Ore. Prior to his association with 
Brolite, Mr. Inbody was a sales and 
service representative for one of the 
leading Pacific Coast yeast manufac- 
turers for a period of 25 years. He is 
a qualified baker, having held posi- 
tions of importance in the bakery 
field as superintendent of production 
of several large plants before enter- 
ing the allied industry. 





PHILADELPHIA GROUP 
PLANS BANQUET OCT. 10 


PHILADELPHIA—The annual ban- 
quet of the Philadelphia Bakery Pro- 
duction Men's Club has been set for 
Oct. 10 at the Philadelphia Rifle Club. 
Serving will begin at 6:30 p.m. 

Entertainment will consist of a 
vaudeville show and dancing from 9 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Early reservations are 
requested, according to Frank Vance, 
president of the club. 





BREAD (|S THE STAFF FF LIFE 
EASTERN AUXILIARY MEETS 
PITTSBURGH—The Ladies Aux- 

iliary of the Retail Master Bakers 

Association of Western Pennsylvania 

enjoyed a dinner at the Cork & Bot- 

tle Restaurant recently. Mrs. Amelia 

Hartner, Jenny Lee Bake Shops, Mc- 

Kees Rocks, presided. Mrs. Mathilda 

Lapicki, Lapicki Bakery, was named 

chairman of a membership drive to 

start in October and Mrs. Alma 

Mandl, Mandl Bakery, was named 

chairman of a charity benefit. 








PRE-DAWN FLIGHTS CARRY 
BAKED GOODS 

LOS ANGELES—Daily pre-dawn 
air transport service is utilized by 
the Golden Krust Bakery to main- 
tain its door-to-door routes in iso- 
lated communities in the Coachella 
Valley. At 3 a.m. every morning there 
is an extra snap in the operations 
of the Golden Krust Bakery plant. 
Trucks are loaded with a ton each 


of freshly baked goods, then are 
driven out into the San Fernando 


Valley to the Van Nuys airport. The 
bakery goods are put aboard a De- 
Havilland Dove. Every morning at 
4:30 a.m. the plane takes off for 
the Coachella airport. Here route 
men receive the goods and deliver 
them to Twenty Nine Palms and nu- 
merous Morongo Valley communities. 
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“DorFEACH,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Cable Address: ‘“Topri'’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 8 
“Feastanco,”’ London. 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axnp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address 


“FENNELL,” Liverpool 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR axp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘““ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVER —_—_ 
DUBLI 


LEITH 
BELFAST 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 











JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Cable Address: 


Code. 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
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NOV. 15-17 MEETING SET 
BY NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


BOSTON—Heading the speakers’ 
program for the 33rd annual fall 
meeting of the New England Bakers 
Assn. which will be held at the Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston, Nov. 15-17 will 
be James Q. duPont, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. His topic will be ‘“‘Pat- 
tern for Success.” 

Leading baking industry figures will 
also be on the program. They include: 
M. J. Swortfiguer, Kroger Co., St. 
Louis, president of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers; Martin 
Eisenstaedt, American Stores Co. 
Philadelphia, third vice president of 
the ASBE; Wallace K. Swanson, 
Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., first vice president of ASBE, and 
Victor E. Marx, ASBE secretary- 
treasurer. 

The president of the New England 
group, Raymond W. Payette, Girard 
Baking Co., Burlington, Vt., has an- 
nounced the guiding committee to 
handle the programming and details 
of the fall convention: 

General chairman, NEBA vice presi- 
dent, William F. Goodale, Jr., Berwick 
Cake Co., Roxbury, Mass.; program 
chairman, E. C. Johnson, H. A. John- 
son Co., Brighton, Mass.; entertain- 
ment chairman, E. L. Clancy, Anheus- 
er-Busch, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; pub- 
licity chairman, Herbert J. Schinkel, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Boston; retail 
chairman, William J. Meade, National 
Yeast Corp., Boston; allied chairman, 
Philip E. Sheehan, Sherman Paper 
Products Corp., Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., and president of the New Eng- 
land Bakery Allied Tradesmen; bak- 
ers’ educational group session, Ralph 
Hursty, Cushman Baking Co., Lvnn, 
Mass., and vice president of the Bak- 
ers Educational Group of New Eng- 
land, and Henry P. Montminy, Chi- 
cago Metallic Manufacturing Co., 
Boston. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CROWN ZELLERBACH 
MAKES APPOINTMENTS 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL.—Arthur L. 
Fox, formerly sales manager of the 
North Portland, Ore. plant of West- 
ern Waxed Paper division, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., has been appointed 
manager of sales promotion and ad- 
vertising at the company’s _head- 
quarters in San Leandro, Cal. 

W. Z. Ritchie has succeeded Mr. 
Fox as sales manager of the North 
Portland plant. He was formerly 
sales representative in Montana, 
North and South Dakota, Northern 
Idaho and Northern Wyoming. 

Harry W. Huntsman, formerly 
sales manager in the firm’s Los An- 
geles plant, has been named assistant 
manager and sales manager of the 
San Leandro plant. 

John J. McCann has been appoint- 
ed acting sales manager of the Los 
Angeles plant. He was previously a 
Los Angeles sales representative. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. CURTIS CLARK HEADS 
TEXAS GRAIN, FEED GROUP 


GALVESTON, TEXAS—G. Curtis 
Clark, Eastern Seed Co., Corpus 
Christi, Texas, was elected president 
of the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. at the annual meeting of the 
group held in Galveston Sept. 20 in 
conjunction with the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. convention. 
Mr. Clark succeeds R. C. Ricks, for- 
merly with the Stamford Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. and now of Winona, Miss. 

First vice president for the new 
year is L. R. Perkinson, Pearlstone 
Mill & Elevator Co., Dallas; second 





vice president, Henry Sears, Sears 
Grain Co., Hereford; and reelected 
secretary is Ben M. Ferguson, 
Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. 
Directors include Ernest S. 
Fletcher, Temco Feed Mills, Temple; 
Charles Baxter, Plainview; Harold . ' Ur Ltd.) 
West, Barkley & West Elevators, Inc., ¥ s 
Bishop; L. H. McBride, McBride & GAR LENGAS Yaa Hoeerengracht 209 
Johnson, Hamline; John Kern, "y (Y 
Schmitt & Kern, Inc., Houston; G. L. 
Collins, J. C. Crouch Grain Co., Dal- 
las, and H. R. Crouch, McGregor Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., McGregor. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Handel-en 
Maatschapp) 


Algemeene 
« Industrie 


f ~MEELUNIE" 


.o ge, AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 











ST. REGIS SCHOLARSHIPS 
NEW YORK—tThe St. Regis Paper 





Co. announces the award of two un- 
dergraduate scholarsh‘ps in forestry FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 
to William E. Ball, Jr., University of 36, Mauritsweg (Posth 
Washington, and Donald T. Lester, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

University of Maine. The scholarships Townes Cae 
amount to $800 a year for a period of 


FELIX COHEN — 


x 196) 


Reference ar 


Cable Addres “Pelixcohen” 





two years. 








Established 18856 
LTD, FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Zalti ‘ Solicit Correspondence From 
oo ene GLASGOW Manufacturers and Exporters 
> : . “UT aw ” Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” 
Cable Address: “Waven.nt Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (©) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


Amsterdam 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BON &2, 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF 

FLOUR 

References 

De Twent 

The Guarantee 
Cable Address 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 


ALL KINDS OF 
ANID FEEDSTUFFS 

FLOUR, 
che Bank, N. V., Ro 
Trust Co New York 


Cable comotion,” I 





ROTTERDAM 


tterdam 


totterdam 








Anno 1s7¢ 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’ $ 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 

Also handling bakers’ 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. 


Cable Address: 


GLASGOW 


sundries 


“MaRVEL,” Glasgow 





Cables: Radium Cort 








P.O. Box 6 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. L. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” 


W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMEURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 


50 Wellington Street 


Glascow 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1551) DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR ait 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘DIPLOMA.’ 


Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Addre “JUSTESENS" 
All Standard Code Used 


Glasgow 








FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: 
Bentley's Complete 
Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Itygrip, Amsterdam 
A.B.C. 5th Ed., 


Reference 


Codes: 
Bankers: 


Phrase, Private 


New York 


Riverside, 


Guarantee Trust, 








Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 


Cable address: OSIECK 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. Vv Cable Address: “Matluch 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions 
will be sent on request 


47-48 Damrak 


n full 
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Canadian Comment -e By George E. Swarbreck 





Price Policy 

Western Canadian farmers have 
been showing extreme sensitivity 
about the “bearish” market reports 
circulating throughout the world in 
recent months. The British wheat im- 
porters are cited as responsible for 
these reports and it is alleged that 
their sole aim and object is to secure 
Canadian supplies at firesale prices. 

No credit is given to the inexorable 
economic law which states ‘‘demand, 
supply and price determine one an- 
other.” 

While the Canadian Wheat Board 
stands firm in its decision to maintain 
prices at or near the International 
Wheat Agreement ceiling, a policy 
lauded as realistic by the farmers’ 
spokesmen, there are some signs that 
nervousness, measured in terms of 
nearly one billion bushels of wheat, 
is permeating the official mind. But 
until the politically powerful farmers 
can be persuaded to accept an eco- 
nomic law at its face value officials 
will be even more nervous about 
changing their policy. 

Routine price changes will be made 
from time to time, according to the 
authorities, but none of these should 
be attributed to any drastic changes 
in the pricing set-up. This explana- 
tion was given because of suggestions, 
made in the U.S., that the recent 
change in the spread between No. 1 
Northern and other grades was part 
of a plan to tighten competition for 
American wheat. The spread, it was 
explained, was determined by the 
quantity of each grade available. Due 
to relatively high grades in 1952 the 
spread was narrowed and the recent 
move merely restored the situation in 
accordance with present availabilities. 
Such changes, as well as other minor 
changes in the price level, are merely 
part of the day to day operations of 
the board, it was stressed. 


Official Attacked 


While the Canadian farmers’ 
spokesmen can do little to combat the 
“bearish” views of the British trad- 
ers, they can do something when a 
Canadian official ventures to express 
a similar opinion, even when that 
opinion is based on sound economic 
reasoning. Fred T. Rowan, deputy 
controller of transport for the Ca- 
nadian government, felt the storm 
break about his ears when he said 
that heavy congestion at both British 
and Canadian ports signified a situa- 
tion that could eventually lead to a 
fall in wheat prices. He added that 
the British seemed to have guessed 
correctly that the world market price 
for wheat would drop below the price 
set under the IWA. 

From the spleen vented on Mr. 
Rowan it would seem that he is a 
deviationist of the worst imaginable 
kind! 

Typical of the comment was a 
statement by I. C. Nollet, agricultural 
minister in the Saskatchewan prov- 
incial government. Mr. Nollet said 
that a drop in the wheat price would 
not help move a single bushel of 
wheat from Canada to Europe and 
would contribute nothing toward solv- 
ing the Canadian storage and market- 
ing problem. Another spokesman, the 
representative of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, stated that past experi- 
ence showed low prices did not stimu- 
late wheat consumption. A farmers’ 
representative said that bearish re- 





ports like that of Mr. Rowan were 
only playing Britain’s game and the 
continuance of such statements could 
have a detrimental effect on future 
wheat sales and prices. 


Full Bins 


Consderable stress was laid on the 
existence of full bins at the end of the 
pipeline in Europe. The point the 
farmers seem to miss in their implac- 
able attitude is that those full bins 
are emptying day by day and in the 
very near future replacements will 
be needed. Other countries, with ex- 
port surpluses, will try to take the 
business and to do it they will not 
hesitate to cut prices. Both Russia 
and the Argentine have been cited as 
potentially dangerous competitors for 
Canada. 

There is every indication of a price 
war in the wheat trade, according to 
some experienced trade observers, 
and if the Canadian farmers main- 
tain their attitude of no price cut in 
any circumstances, Canada will find 
a lowered British offtake in the cur- 
rent crop year. 

Britain needs wheat, particularly 
hard wheat, and some will have to be 
obtained before very long. 


Not Dollar Problem 


Although intransigent on the price 
question the Canadian farmers are 
not unmindful of the present difficul- 
ties facing the British in their desire 
to mainta’n trade with Canada. At a 
recent conference they called upon 
the government to find some practi- 
cal method of reintroducing converti- 
bility of sterling or to formulate a 
barter policy to aid trade with the 
U.K. 

Another suggestion was that the 
Canadian Wheat Board adopt “an 
aggressive sales policy in the hope 
that new markets can be found for 
Canadian grains.” This last sounds 


like wishing for the moon in the face 
of an insistence on prices so mani- 
festly unpopular with their best cus- 
tomers. 

The British, in any event, do not 
require any convertibility or barter 
scheme to maintain their current pur- 
chases of Canadian wheat and flour 
at the high levels of recent years. 
The government will allow the im- 
porters all the dollars they need up 
to those levels and it is price which is 
restricting business at the present 
time. 


U.S. Sales Plan 


A plan for boosting sales of grain 
to U.S. has been put forward by 
James G. Gardiner, Canada’s minis- 
ter of agriculture. 

Speaking at the annual convention 
of the National Association of Com- 
missioners, Secretaries and Directors 
of Agriculture at Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
Mr. Gardiner urged close cooperation 
between the U.S. and Canada in set- 
ting up trade duties. Wheat was one 
of the commodities likely to benefit 
from such an arrangement, he 
claimed. 

Mr. Gardiner described Canada's 
seasonal duties which rise or fall, 
depending on the harvest season and 
other factors influencing the size of 
the crops. He said that a similar ar- 
rangement might be made for ex- 
porting grain on a sectional basis. He 
suggested that the two countries 
could work out an arrangement 
whereby Canada could export wheat 
to one section of the country so that 
it could not get out to the midwest 
and interfere with the consumption 
of local grain. 

The scheme, Mr. Gardiner ex- 
plained, could be extended to other 
grains. As an instance he cited a pos- 
sible need for oats in Maine or New 
York but not in Illinois, due to the 
large amount of corn in the midwest. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORT 
TOTALS SHOW SLIGHT DIP 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat and wheat flour for 
August this year totaled 28,445,000 
bu. compared with 32,011,000 bu. in 
the same month a year ago. Apart 
from last year August exports were 
larger than in any preceding August 
for several years. 

The current total included 3,724,- 
000 bu. in the form of flour. British 
Commonwealth countries took slight- 
ly more than 2,000,000 bu. in the 
form of flour, of which 1,077,000 bu. 
went to the U.K. The next biggest 
Commonwealth buyer was Jamaica 
with purchases equivalent to 307,000 
bu. Among the other countries the 
Philippine Islands led in flour pur- 
chases with a total equal to 529,000 
bu. wheat while 485,090 bu. went to 
Korea and 81 000 to Venezuela. Fifty- 
one countries purchased Canadian 
flour in August. 

Wheat exports only, in the same 
month, totaled 24,721,000 bu. and 
went to 19 countries with the U.K. 
taking 8970000 bu., Japan 4 588,000, 
Spain 2,215,000, India 2,177,000 and 
Belgium 1,045,000 bu. The other to- 
tals ranged from slightly more than 
2,000 bu. to 774 000 bu. 

August exports of rolled oats and 
oatmeal were equal to 46,000 bu., of 
which 17,C00 went to Commonwealth 
countries. Venezuela took almost 11,- 
000 bu., Jamaica 9,000 and the U.K. 
slightly less than 7,000 bu. in the 
form of rolled oats and oatmeal. Ex- 
ports of oats amounted to 56,931 000 
bu. with the U.S. taking 6 119,000 
bu. Belgium purchased 435,000 bu. 
and the U.K. 316,000 bu. There were 
four other buyers. 

Barley exports for the initial month 
of the current crop year aggregated 
9,974 000. with the UK. taking 4,- 
773,000 bu., U.S. 3,113,000 and Bel- 
gium 1,068,000 bu. Rye exports of 
958,000 bu. included 768,000 bu. for 
the U.S. while the remainder was 
about equally divided between Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. Flaxseed ex- 
ports, for the same month, were 233,- 
000 bu. for four destinations. 








Overseas Newsnotes ... ny re Nortiwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





European Buying 

Germany has been active in the 
wheat market and several substan- 
tial purchases have been made. Trade 
circles report that 30,000 tons were 
bought from the Argentine for Octo- 
ber shipment at $70.20 ton f.o.b., 20,- 
000 tons from Sweden at about $80 ton 
c.i.f. and 20000 tons from Australia 
at the ruling International Wheat 
Agreement price. Additionally, Bul- 
garia h2s contracted to supply 10,000 
tons at $8350 ton c.i.f., while Russia 
will ship 10,000 tons durum wheat 
at $105 ton c.i-f. 

The Argentine has sold 30,000 tons 
of wheat to Italy while Sweden has 
started to ship 20000 tons to Spain, 
the third consecutive deal for this 
amount in recent months. An un- 
confirmed report states that Sweden 
has also sold 45,000 tons of wheat to 
Brazil. 


U.K. Flour Exports 


The return of the British flour mill- 
ing industry to the export market is 
foreshadowed by an announcement 
circulated by the U.K. government’s 
board of trade. The board’s export 


services branch publishes periodical 
bulletins, reporting inquiries from 
overseas in respect of all commodities 
and a recent issue dealt with flour. 

The bulletin stated, “The Control- 
ler of Imports, Belize, British Hon- 
duras has reported that he is in the 
course of preparing an import pro- 
gram for 1954 and he understands 
that licenses will now be fully grant- 
ed for the export of flour from the 
U.K to the colonies. The Controller 
of Imports is anxious to obtain a list 
of U.K. exporters of flour so that 
local importers may be able to con- 
tact them for prices.” 

Interested. millers were. invited to 
communicate directly with the con- 
troller. eae 

The significance of this item lies 
in the fact that so far no withdrawal 
of the prohibition on the export of 
flour has been issued by the British 
authorities. Yet, if such were not 
the intention it is conceivable that 
the board of trade would not have 
allowed the announcement to appear. 

If the British millers are enabled 
to cater for this market, as well as 
for other markets in this area, par- 
ticularly the British West Indies, they 





will come into competition with the 
Canadian milling industry. Already a 
number of importers have been in 
contact with the U.K. trade and it is 
presumed that some relaxation of ex- 
port regulations is to be made 
shortly. 

The millers will have to meet cer- 
tain conditions unless the Bank of 
England relaxes its currency restric- 
tions, an unlikely development, ob- 
servers state. Flour made from dol- 
lar wheat will have to be paid for by 
the importer in dollars although flour 
made from home grown soft wheat 
could be sold for sterling. 

It is understood that the govern- 
ment is prepared to allow the ex- 
port of soft wheat in special circum- 
stances and it is likely that this con- 
cession would be extended to flour. 


Freight Market 


British shipping circles report signs 
of increased activity in the dry car- 
go freight market. Recent sales of 
grain by overseas buyers have con- 
tributed to the brighter picture al- 
though the volume of trade has not 
yet achieved normal proportions. 

In spite of the better rates now 
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paid for grain on the routes out of 
the St. Lawrence, a shortage of ton- 
nage for early loadings has been re- 
ported. This is attributed to the final 
spurt of activity before the current 
shipping season ends. U.K. importers 
have been paying $6.30 ton for late 
September and October shipments, an 
increase of 98¢ over the previous 
week's quotation. 

Book'ngs for shipment from the Ar- 
gentine for European destinations are 
reported to be good but rates remain 
unchanged. 


IWA Location 


When the International Wheat 
Counc'] meets in Madrid Oct. 20 two 
important matters will be included on 
the agenda. One is the allocation of 
quotas to the exporting countries and 
the other is the location of the coun- 
cil’s headquarters. 

The matter of the quotas will be 
settled at the meeting because of the 
urgency but observers believe that 
the council will make no final deci- 
sion about the future site of the 
headquarters. 

Currently, the council's offices are 
located in London but there is a 
strong body of opinion favoring a 
move to either the U.S. or Canada. 








Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN ° 
Flour ° 
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Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 











B. H. MUIRHEAD 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
47 Yonge Street TORONTO,CANADA 
Cables ‘“‘Headmuir” Established 1918 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,'' Melbourne 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CaBLe Appress, ‘GILLESPIE,"’ Sypnry 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


ExPO RT ERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SuPERB" 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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Flour Contract 


The London Flour Trade Assn.'s 
contracts used by the British them- 
selves and by importers in a number 
of other countries, are to be revised. 

When London was blitzed in 1910 
and 1941 all copies of the contrac s 
and the publisher's block from which 
they were printed were destroyed 
During the wer years a special Min- 
istry of Food contract was used but 
with the return of free trading at the 
end of August it was decided to pro- 
vide reprints of the original contracts 
for the trade. 

Association officials consider that 
the contrects need some revision and 
in due course a special sub-committee 
will be called to deal with it. 


Futures Market 


The Rotterdam “futures” market 
was reopened Sept. 23 after being 
closed since August, 1939. Currently 
operations are limited to corn but 
officials have expressed the hope that 
wheat and barley can be added at a 
later stage. 

The Rotterdam “futures” market 
was formed in 1912. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. K. LEADS BUYERS 
OF CANADIAN IMPORTS 

WINNIPEG — The U.K. was the 
biggest buyer of both Canadian wheat 
and flour for the week ended Oct. 2, 
with purchases totaling 1,265,000 bu. 
wheat and almost 509,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. Total business was 
down when compared with the week 
previous with wheat sales aggregat- 
ing 2,951,000 bu. and flour equal to 
1,119,000 bu. These figures included 
1,606,000 bu. and 737,000 bu., respec- 
tively as Class 2 sales. 

Under the IWA, Canada sold 715,- 
000 bu. of wheat to India; 391,000 to 
Belgium; 186,000 to Germany; 37,000 
to Portuguese East Africa and the 
remainder to Ecuador. Apart from 
the U.K., the Class 2 sales were re- 
stricted to 328,000 bu. worked to 
Japan and 13,000 to Colombia. 

IWA flour sales, equivalent to 382,- 
000 bu. went chiefly to the Philip- 
pines, Venezuela and Belgian Congo 
while small quantities were cleared to 
Guatemala, Cuba, Surinam, Domini- 
can Republic, Haiti, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Netherlands Antilles and 
Liberia. Class 2 flour sales were 
equivalent to 737,000 bu. and with 
the exception of the U.K. purchase, 
the remainder was made up of vari- 
able small amounts for Guatemala, 
Japan, Colombia, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Siam, Singapore, St. Kitts, Bar- 
bados, Libya, British Guiana, Trini- 
dad. Nicaragua, Gold Coast, Malaya, 
Hong Kong, Antigua, Tangier and 
Madeira. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FLOUR EXPORTS FROM 
VANCOUVER DECREASE 

VANCOUVER — Exports of flour 
from this port in July were 177,120 
bbl., showing a substantial decline 
from the two previous months. Clear- 
ances in June were 329,008 bbl. while 
in July last year the movement was 
335,972 bbl. 

However, shipments for the first 
seven months this year are still well 
ahead of the corresponding period a 
year ago, the figures being 1,852,692 
bbl. and 1,601,571 bbl, respectively. 

One reason for the comparatively 
small shipments in July compared 
with the two previous months was 
that no flour moved to Korea, where- 
as more than 100,000 bbl. each moved 
in the two preceding months. Sales 
to Thé Philippines, Japan and the 
U.K. were also off. 











July shipments were as follows: 
Philippines 106,340 bbl.; Central 
America 21,362; Bolivia 10,714; Ja- 
pan 10,689; Hong Kong 5,868; Straits 
Settlements 5,005; Colombia 4,996; 
Thailand 4,234; Panama 4,584; U.K. 
2,232: East Indies 1,020; Denmark 50; 
and South America 26 bbl. 

———@REAO IS THE STAFF OF LcirEe— 
CANADIAN FEED OUTPUT UP 
WINNIPEG— Estimated production 

of prepared stock and poultry feeds 
in July, 1953, amounted to 182,398 
tons compared with 174,940 in the 
corresponding month last year, bring- 
ing the cumulative total for the first 
seven months of the year to 1,135,055 
tons compared with 1,250,548 in the 
like 1952 period. 

BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

FARM PHONES INCREASE 2.2% 

WASHINGTON—About 42! of 
the farms in the U.S. had telephones 
on July 1, according to preliminary 
returns from an annual survey made 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. This is an increase of 2.2% 
over a year earlier and 4.3% above 
the 1950 census figure. The 2.2 per- 
centage increase was the largest for 
any one year since the close of World 
War II. 
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COMMITTEEMAN APPOINTED 

WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Ohmer 
D. Cook of Cottonwood as a member 
of the South Dakota state Production 
& Marketing Administration commit- 
tee to replace Donald K. Howe ol 
McLaughlin, who recently resigned 
Mr. Cook has been farming since 1936 
and now operates a 2,400-acre wheat 
farm. He has served on the Jack- 
son County Board of County Com- 
missioners since 1946 and has been 
chairman of the board of supervisors 
of the Jackson-Washabaugh soil con- 
servation district since 1942. 
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TORONTO ELEVATORS 















CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢@ 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 









LIMITED 








There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 


to select only the choicest wheat. 


. .that combines their 


skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 


judgment . . 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
































. the same good judgment that tells you 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


, THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 
\ Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat— Edmonton 
\\ Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—oll codes used 
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WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
_ MONARCH 


CANADIAN CREAM OF 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR | THE WEST Qeee \ 
NELSON VF" CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


OATMEAL 
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GUARANTEED BRANDS 

















Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MC ° c 
WIMEEEEEEETORONTO . Humccestone - MONTREAL - MOREE PURITY THREE STARS 
EASTERN EXPORT )FFICE: MONTREAL-= RIENTA EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER GREAT WEST ~ @ CANADA CREAM 
. . STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Et a ne 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO. CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 





“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL , WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
NEBRASKA WHEAT 


EBRASKA has become famous for producing wheats with 
consistently superior baking characteristics. This fact is a 
source of wonderment to bakers, grainmen and millers alike. 


STRONG wheat improvement association, constant research, 
ready cooperation of the wheat growers and a favorable climate 
are some of the reasons for this good record. 


[PeeEARE.F wheat is grown to produce flour, which, in turn, is 

baked into bread. Nebraska realizes that, so the state has con- 
centrated on developing only the best baking varieties of wheat 
and has limited its development to just a few of the best. 








O BE explicit, there are four main “good baking” varieties 

grown in the state—Nebred, Pawnee, Cheyenne, Turkey—and 
they comprise over 90% of the crop. While new varieties are 
being studied Nebraska will stand by these four which do what 
the baker wants. 


HERE is the more logical place to obtain the undiluted 

baking benefits of Nebraska wheat than from a Nebraska 
mill? Our plants are ideally situated to acquire these wheats with- 
out any added trouble or expense. 


paws 20m of our two famous Nebraska bakery brands— 

WISDOM and QUEEN QUALITY — begins with careful 
wheat selection from areas noted for high quality baking wheats. 
We've been doing this in Nebraska for years and believe we are 
best equipped to select and mill these wheats. And each step of the 
process is controlled by laboratories maintained in each of our 
plants. Thus, you can always be sure of the uniformity and fine 
baking performance of WISDOM and QUEEN QUALITY 
throughout the year. , 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED Mitts Co. 


General Offices, OMAHA, NEB. 
Elevator Storage 2,000,000 Bus. Daily Capacity 9,500 Cwts. 


Flour Mills at: OMAHA + GRAND ISLAND + FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
AND ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, DECATUR, ALABAMA 
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Australia Settles 
Dispute, Opens Way 
for IWA Signing 


LONDON-—-Action by the govern- 
ment has settled the prolonged dis- 
pute that threatened the orderly mar- 
keting of Australian wheat and held 
up ratification of the International 
Wheat Agreement, according to an 
announcement by John McEwan, min- 
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ister of trade and commerce in the 
central administration, Oct. 2. 

Recent controversy, involving the 
continuation of a system of orderly 
marketing and with it a new price 
stabilization plan, led to fears that 
the Australian Wheat Board would 
not be able to continue operating as 
the selling agency. 

The difficulties originally stemmed 
from the objections of two states, 
Victoria and Queensland, to a stand- 
ard price equivalent to $1.68 bu. An 
effort to reach agreement at $1.55 bu. 
ended in failure when the Victoria 
government rejected the proposal. 


It was feared by traders that if no 
compromise could be made each state 
would have to make its own arrange- 
ments with its wheat growers. A 
chaotic situation was foreshadowed 
as a result because all wheat in the 
past has been marketed by the wheat 
board, and without these facilities the 
government felt it could not ratify 
the wheat agreement, thus imperiling 
Australia’s trading relations with 
regular customers in membership of 
the pact. 

Two alternative systems of market- 
ing were suggested. The first was for 
a series of state boards to handle 
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wheat with or without merchant par- 
ticipation. A serious objection to this 
proposal was that the government 
would not find it acceptable for the 
purposes of seeking ratification of 
IWA. The second was to authorize the 
wheat board to sell wheat at different 
prices in different states while re- 
taining full control of export busi- 
ness. One major objection to this pro- 
posal was that flour millers in a low 
price state would be able to undersell 
those in a high price state. 

Australia expects to have a mar- 
ketable crop of around 150 million 
bushels in the new season, of which 
60 million bushels will go for domes- 
tic usage. The export availability will 


e be 90 million bushels but, pending the 
decision of the International Wheat 
e Council at its Madrid meeting Oct. 20, 
e it is not known what proportion of : 


PROTECTED 


this will be marketed through IWA. 

Majority opinion in overseas buy- 
ing countries will welcome the firm 
action by the Australian government 
in order to put an end to confusion 
that might conceivably have upset the 
world marketing situation. 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMERCIAL FEED SALES 
IN TEXAS SHOW DECLINE 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS- 
Sales of commercial feed in Texas 
amounted to 4,117,344 tons during 
the state’s fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 
1953, according to F. D. Brock, chief 
of the Feed Control Service. 

While this amount was 288,332 tons, 
or 6.5%, below the all-time high total 
of 4,405,676 tons for the 1951-52 fiscal 
year, it was 263,744 tons greater than 
the amount sold in 1951 and 880,994 
tons more than the total for 1950. 

(The commercial feed totals include 
by-product feeds and other feed prod- 








ucts as well as formula feeds.) 

Mr. Brock believes some of the de- 
crease in the use of commercial feed 
during the fiscal year just closed was 
due to a change in the Texas feed law, 
effective Sept. 1, which permits feed | 
manufacturers to pay feed inspection 
charges on bulk lots instead of on an 

EERIE LAE individual sack basis. Some of the 
6 Gecrease also is attributed to general 
economic conditions and some to the 
feed available under the government 
drouth relief program. 

Records of the Feed Control Serv- 
ice show that 1,295 firms did feed 
business in Texas during 1952-53. Of 
this number, 359 firms have their 
headquarters outside of Texas. These 
firms sell thousands of different feed 
formulations. 

The tonnage figures do not include 
the volume fed to livestock and poul- \ 
try by farmers who process and use 
the feed they grow. Such farmers are 4 
exempt from the provisions of the . 
Texas feed law. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
GOLF OUTING DRAWS 70 


NEW YORK — Perfect September 
weather brought out 70 for the out- 
door and dinner meeting of the Bak- 
ers Club, Inc., on Sept. 29 at Bonnie 
Briar Country Club, Larchmont. Class 
A golf winners were Frank Daniels, 
the Lockwood Mfg. Co., and Philip S. 
Lord, Standard Brands, Inc., Class B, 
Paul E. Clissold, Baking Industry 
magazine, A. R. Fleischmann, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. and in class C, J. F. 4 
McCarthy, Doughnut Corp. of Amer- 4 
ica and G. R. Grissinger. The next 
meeting will be held at North Hills 
Country Club Oct. 22. 

Samuel A. Baker, Anheuser-Busch, 

Inc., Adrian I. Benjamin, Better 

Brands Food Products, and Joseph . 
Kaswan were elected to membership } 
during the business meeting. ' 
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s ALL FAMOUS TOP-SELLING EREA E 


= RIEGEL INNER LINERS SPECIA Y MADE AND 


More than 600 Riegel Papers are 
now proving their value for many 
of the nation’s best-selling brands. 
It is the greatest variety of pack- 
aging papers available from any 
one source. 

Somewhere among this wide se- 
lection you may find a better or 
more economical paper to protect 
your product. If we don’t have just 
what you want, we can usually 
‘*tqilor-make'’ a new paper to your 
specifications. 

Write us now and tell us what 
you want paper to do for you. 
Riegel Paper Corporation, P. O. Box 
170, Grand Central Station, New 
York 17, N. Y. 








Tailor-made Packaging Papers 





GLASSINES AND GREASEPROOFS 
Plain e Waxed e Printed ¢ Lacquer-Coated e Laminated 
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Subsidiary of Steriing Drug Inc 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


Froneen. un Food Enuichmen’ 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
RDSTOWN MILLS 





OMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 155 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 








WICHITA, KANSAS 
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L. E. Witt Named 
Chairman of 
AOM District Il 


GREENSBORO, N.C.—L. E. Witt, 
J. Allen Smith Co., Knovxille, Tenn., 
was elected chairman of District No. 
11 of the As-ociation of Operative 
Millers at a meeting of the group 
Sept. 25 26 at the O. Henry Hotel in 
Greensboro. 

Mr. Witt succeeds Fred Stivers, 
Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga. 
Elected vice chairman was George A. 
Brotherton, Broadway Roller M lls, 
Sanford, N.C. Lloyd Morrison, Pied- 
mont Mills, Inc., was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, and John R. Lowry, 
Laurinburg (N.C.) Milling Co. was 
named district committeeman. 

More than 100 persons attended the 
two-day meetings. Business sessions 
were held both Friday and Saturday 
so that feed milling could be covered 
on Friday and flour milling on Sat- 
urday. 

There were discussions of feed mill 
engineering, nutrition and milling 
equipment installation and use. 

One of the speakers on the feed 
milling program Friday, Sept. 25, was 
Dr. R. T. Parkhurst, director of re- 
search and nutrition, Lindsey-Robin- 
son & Co., Roanoke, Va., who outlined 
the “Value of Good Nutrition.” John 
Heimovics, vice president of J. B. 
Ehrsam & Sons Manufacturing Co., 
Enterprise, Kansas, discussed feed 
mill engineering. 

This ws followed by a feed panel 
discussion. Taking part were Dr. 
Parkhurst; Mr. Heimovics; William 
R. Mays, W. R. Mays Co., Roanoke, 
and F. J. Cecka, S. Howes Co., Silver 
Creek, N.Y. 

Charles E. Baker, Lindsey-Robin- 
son Co., conducted the Friday ses- 
sion, end Mr. Stivers conducted the 
Saturday session. 

At the Saturday session, William 
Burnett, Superior Grain Separator 
Co., Hopkins, Minn., discussed ‘“Frac- 
tionating and Air Jet Separators.” 
Charles Rowe, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Newark, N.J., in a talk on 
“Monitors of the Mill,’ discussed the 
Merchen scale feeder and the Masso- 
meter manufactured by his company. 
R. J. Hoskins of the Entoleter D:vi- 
sion, Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co., New Haven, Conn., described the 
latest Entoleter and Simon equip- 
ment. 

A report on AOM affairs was given 
by Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the Association, Kansas City. 

The next District 11 meeting will 
be held Feb. 12-13 at Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT FREE 
OF DAMAGE FROM FROST 


WINNIPEG — Clear weather has 
aided harvesting operations over most 
sections of western Canada where 
varying percentages of crop still re- 
main to be combined or threshed. 
Heavy dews, however, are shortening 
the work day, and it will still take 
two to three weeks of ideal weather 
to complete the harvest. Frost has 
affected some late sown flax and 
also the grades of late oats and bar- 
ley. There is little or no indication 
of frost degrading wheat. 

Grain elevators in western Canada 
are congested, and most of the grain 
from this year’s crop will have to be 
stored on farms. 

Some of late threshed grain is 
grading tough and d2mp, but the per- 
centage of these grades on the whole 
will be very small. 














For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 
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"Golden loaf FLOUR, 


TENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY | 
AKG cirTvy , MInnNnNeoeSBeOTA ye 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
7 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














Cente TNA] rLouRine mints co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





nued from page 14) 

to fill urgent needs because of short 
supplies. Most bookings were for im- 
mediate shipment and were in single 
carlots. There were no forward book- 
ings. Family flour business was ex- 
tremely light. Directions were good, 
with mills operating at 75% of ca- 
pacity and a similar outlook was evi- 
denced for the coming week. Prices 
were 20¢ higher resulting from high- 
er cash wheat premiums and lower 
millfeed credits. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Oct. 3: family flour 
short patent $6.55 6.65; bakers short 
patent $5.80@5.85; standard $5.70@ 


2.09. 


(Cont 


Salina: Demand for flour was light 
last week with prices 25¢ sack higher. 
Shipping directions were good. 

Texas: Demand last week was 
very dull, with sales averaging only 
about 10°% of capacity. Running time 
again averaged four days, which 
caused comment in view of the mea- 
ger volume of current sales. How- 
ever, the backlog apparently was 
getting pretty thin. Prices were un- 
changed on family, but 15¢ sack 
higher on bakers and clears. Quota- 
tions Oct. 2: extra high patent $74 
7.30, high patent $6.70@7, standard 


bakers, not enriched $6.15@6.25; 
first clears, unenriched $4.25@4.35, 
delivered TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Sales improved 
substantially last week, averaging 
1757, compared with negligible sales 


the two previous weeks. Operations 
averaged 100°7. Prices advanced 10¢ 
on family flour and 20¢ on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Oct. 3: carlots, famiy short 
patent $6.9007.35, standard patent 
$6.55 46.75; bakery unenriched short 
patent in paper bags, short patent 
$6.30 6.40, standard patent $6.15@ 
6.25, straight grade $6@6.10; truck 
lots 200 50¢ higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: A scattering of flour busi- 
ness Was accomplished by central 
states millers during the week end- 
ing Oct. 3. Most of the sales were 
accomplished in the first part of the 
week, when week end protection was 
given on a market upturn. Total 


business was estimated at 45% of 
capacity 
Since that time the market made 


a further advance, cooling off any 
additional purchasing intentions 
Which might have developed. And, 
in the final days of the period, the 
market showed a sense of indirec- 
tion which probably would have to 


be erased before further buying 
occurs 

A good part of the business was 
bakery flour, but sales of family 
flour also butked large, encouraged 
by two successive 10¢ sack price 
advances, with protection given. 


Chains reportedly bought heavily, al- 
though only for around 30 days ahead. 
Directions, however, are light. 
Quotations Oct. 3: spring top pat- 
ent $6.54 6.70, standard $6.494@6.60, 
clear $5.7505.95; hard winter short 
$6.1006.19, 95° patent $605@6.09, 
clear $4.69; family flour $7.85; soft 


winter short $6.57@7, standard $4.50 
6.30, clear $4.30@6.15. 


St. Louis: Local mills reported 
sales last week were again light. 
Buyers made some purchases on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Shipping direc- 
tions remained good. Demand for 
clears was good. 


Quotations Oct. 1: In 100-lb. cot- 


ton sacks: Family top soft patent 
$5.85, top hard $7.65, ordinary $6.10. 
In 100-lb. paper sacks: cake $5.€0, 


soft winter short patent $5.60, pastry 
$4.70, soft straights $4.85, clears 
$4.40; hard winter short patent $6.15, 
standard patent $6.00, clears $5.85; 
spring short patent $6.70, standard 
$6.60, clears $6.45. 


Buffalo: Flour sales picked up 
somewhat last week, and several of 
the mills reported fair to good book- 
ings were made, mostly to the east- 
ern market on springs. It was re- 


ported that several of the mills made 
attractive offerings to larger buyers 
who were quick to accept the offer- 
ings. 

The general opinion of the trade 
was that most business done during 
the week was on hand - to- mouth 
basis, rather than in any large vol- 
ume outside of the special offering 
on springs. 

Production was again up to good 
volume, although showing a slight 
downturn from the previous week. 
Direction business was heavy, and 
considerable export flour was ground 
in this territory. 

The list of quotations showed a 
general increase for the springs, with 
family up 10¢ sack from the previous 
week. Spring standard showed con- 
siderable strength during the week 
and was quoted up to 14¢ over the 
previous week. Cake and _ biscuit 
flours remained unchanged, with a 
light demand for them. 

Quotations Oct. 3: Spring family 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 





*Guaranteed - 
countries— purchases 
Austria 9,186 eeease ; 
lheg.um p 23883 mal) il 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Ceylon 
Co.ta 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Trou nepublic, 
Ecuador oe 
Egypt ne ‘ 
kl earvador =. 735 18 ra) 
Germany 5 
GPOOCO 22.0% 
(juatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India 
Indo nes.a 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Jordan 
Korea 
Lebanon 
Liber.a 
Mexico - 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Peru 8 7 
Philippines 8.672 
Portugal 7,349 1.000 9s 
Saudi Arabia 2,572 
Spain ae 9,186 
BWOGOM 20 cscs 919 
Switzerland ... 7,900 cents 
Un. of S. Africa 13,228 2,053 
Vatican State . 551 ; 
Venezuela . 6.246 9 
Yugoslavia .... 3,674 


Importing 





Wheat Flour 











Total 421,156 19 190 7.003 

*Sales must not exceed 90% of the 
anteed quantities of individual export ng 
coniurmed by CCC through 
Sept. 25, 1953 


Sept “9 1953 


tExporting 
United States 


guaranteed quantity vefore Feb 8 
countrie have not yet 
> ae 


ountries—total sales—————— 
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Total Australiaf Canadaf Francef 


67 3.733 1,681 


19 H,276 17.427 19,896 
yA 1954 
been established 
Wheat Council through 


+Guar- 
tSales 


Sale re rded by 


STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 


(As of Sept. 25, 


Importing 
territory— 
BELGIUM 
Belg’'an Congo 


NETHERLANDS 


Quota for 
crop year 


6 Islands , 367 ss 
ethic ee OC ee do ‘1 


PORTUGAL: 
Angola (PWA) ‘ 
Cape Verde Islands .. 44 
BE. va@adenestvae ees 184 
Mozambique (PEA) 671 
Portuguese Guinea 17 
Portuguese India ..... 459 
St. Thome & Principe . is 
Timor 26 


555 92 


*Subject to remainder 
country. 


being within 


Exporting « 
United States Canada Au 


1,102 29 


the 


1953)—(1,000 bushels) 


ountries—total sales 


tralia Total Balance* 


254 S45 


S 91 


71 1s4 


6 6 


unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 





$8.02@8.05, high gluten $7.38@7.40, 
short patent $7.08@7.10, standards 
$6.98@7, first clears $6.14@6.16, 
hard winter standard $6.55@6.58, 
first clears $6.26@6.28, soft winter 
short patents $5.53@5.55, straights 
$5.43 5.45, first clears $4.88@4.90. 

Boston: Flour prices rose to new 
peaks for the year in the local market 
last week. Springs advanced from 5 
to 16¢ while soft wheat flours finished 
unchanged to 10¢ net higher. Hard 
winters scored the sharpest rise, ad- 
vancing 19 to 22¢. 

Buying activity as expected was 
generally restrained, although some 
bakers were forced to enter the mar- 
ket on a carlot basis. Most of the 
buying, however, was held to immedi- 
ate needs with a few ordering on a 
30-day delivery basis. Much of the 
steam has been taken out of the 
bears by the latest advance but not 
to the extent that this group of op- 
erators would consider extensive for- 
ward bookings. Most of them still 
feel that the market at its present 
level justifies a position of hand-to- 
mouth buying rather than arranging 
any extensive commitments. They also 
feel that the present bleak export 
picture, as far as the US. is con- 
cerned, should eventually point to 
lower prices. However others insist 
that the more realistic viewpoint is 
that as long as the government will 
support wheat in the present manner, 
such as “‘on the ground,” cheap flour 
is a thing of the past. 

The only hope in the outlook is a 
fair acceptance of a scattered l¢ a 
loaf bread rise which has been in- 
stituted by several of the leading in- 
dependent bakers. The chains up to 
the moment have not announced any 
companion rise. 

Quotations Oct. 3: Spring short 
patents $6.99@7.09, standards $6.89 
@6.99, high gluten $7.29@7.39, first 
clears $6.12@6.42, hard winter short 
patents $6.71@6.82, standards $6.51 
“6.62, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.42 
@6.72, eastern soft wheat straights 
$4.9705.37, high ratio $5.77@7.07, 
family $8.17. 

New York: Although flour bookings 
consisted chiefly of small lots, once 
again the aggregate last week was 
a very fair volume. Small balances 
give every indication that this type 
of buying of springs will continue 
until some definite market action 
draws buyers in for round lots. Near- 
ly all orders are for immediate ship- 
ment—if the mills are in position to 
do that. With many of them behind 
already in getting flour out, there is 
delay that is sometimes inconvenient. 
Where distributors have flour on spot, 
withdrawals have been steady. 

Northwestern grades currently 
cover a slightly wider range although 
the majority of flours is contained 
within very narrow limits. Clears 
are the scarcest item in the market, 
many of them priced only nominally 
because of the lack. 

Scattered bookings of southwest- 
erns were reported before the ad- 
vance—a few for 120 day shipment— 
although the bulk was for small lots. 
These came chiefly from the medium- 
sized independent bakers, and in the 
light of the week’s rise in wheat, 
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they looked cheap at the close. Other- 
wise Kansas flour sales are scattered 
and light, as many buyers have 
balances to draw on while they await 
price developments. 

Users of soft winters filled only 
hand-to-mouth needs as they con- 
tinued to regard the hardening of 
prices as temporary. This has been 
the tendency among all types of 
buyers and some sellers as well and 
has been regarded as accounting for 
much of the reluctance to take round 
lots. However, many consider the 
current market a healthy one, with 
mills holding firmly for adequate con- 
versions, no spot distress flour and 
orders covering actual needs. 

Prices at the close of the week on 
springs were unchanged almost to a 
penny but on southwesterns were up 
18¢. 

Quotations Oct. 3: Spring family 
flour $8.15, high glutens $7.25@7.37, 
standard patents $6.8546.97, clears 
$6.10@6 40, southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.69%6.80, standard patents 
$6.494 6.60, high ratio soft winters 
$5.85@ 7.05, straights $4.954 5.35. 

Philadelphia: One brief flurry of 
moderately active buying provided 
the principal highlight for the local 
flour market last week. Otherwise, 
dealings moved at a snail’s pace with 
hand-to-mouth purchases furnishing 
the only momentum. A firming of the 
undertone, reflected in a 5¢ sack ad- 
vance over the previous week in 
most springs and hard winters, fur- 
ther discouraged bakers and_ job- 
bers who have remained on the side- 
lines recently in the belief that quo- 
tations were overdue for a down- 
ward revision. 

The placements which did develop 
were principally in springs, many of 
them on a_ price-date-of-shipment 
basis. While the total volume involved 
was not impressive it did have the 
effect of cutting into the large buy- 
ing potential which mill representa- 
tives have been reporting in this type 
of flour. Barring a sudden decline 
in postings, little hope is seen for 
any real revival in activity. Instead, 
more and more of the trade are 
likely to content themselves with 
nearby coverage. 

The larger independents and some 
small bakers were reported to have 
entered the market for hard win- 
ters, but here again the aggregate 
was relatively light and represented 
short-term coverage. Chain operators 
were said to be in a worry-free posi- 
tion for the time being because of 
earlier purchases when costs were 
lower, a fact which discourages them 
from getting into the picture now. 
And they are still operating in the 
knowledge that consumption of flour 
remains subnormal for this time of 
year. A survey of the trade last week 
indicated spotty improvement in sales 
as a result of promotions, but there 
were some soft spots, too 

Quotations Oct. 3: spring high glu- 
ten $7.35@7.45, short patent $6.95@ 
7.05, standard $6.90@7, first clear 
$6.45@6.55; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.45@6.55, standard $6.404@ 
6.50; soft winter western $5.504 
9.75, nearby $5.05@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: With flour prices ad- 
vancing there was a feeling among 
mill representatives here last week 
that bakers were beginning to realize 
that higher flour prices, instead of 
lower flour prices, might be the near- 
by picture. However, many bakers 
were safe with supplies for at least 
30 days ahead and continued the 
meager hand-to-mouth buying policy, 
largely on the p.d.s. plan. A hard 
southwestern advance in prices last 
week evoked no large-scale buying, al- 
though some coverage at the old 
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figure was given. Spring wheat sales 
lagged all week. Soft wheat pastry 
and cake flour sales were small, and, 
although bread sales are increasing, 
the sales in sweet goods are far from 
satisfactory for this period of the 
year. 

Family patents increased in price 
10 cents and some had two increases 
in price of 10¢ each. Protection at 
the old figures was given for 24 
hours and sales were very good. Com- 
mitments extended up to 120 days. 
Directions last week were fair to 
good. 

Quotations Oct. 3: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent, $6.35@ 6.42; 


medium patent $6.40@6.52; short 
patent, $6.50@6.62; spring standard 
patent, $6.70@690; medium patent, 
£6.7546.95; short patent, $6.80 
7.02; clears, $6.2806.56; high gluten, 
$7.05 @ 7.30; family patent, advertised 
brands, $7.75@8.05; other brands, 
$6.50@7.35; pastry and cake flour, 


$4.90 @ 7.14. 
South 


New Orleans: Further strengthen- 
ing and marked advances, especially 
in hard winters, did not provide any 
incentive to purchase bakers flour 
last week. Family flour, on the other 
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hand, was somewhat more active, 
with some moderate amounts being 
purchased against overnight protec- 
tion of 20¢. Sales of hard winters 
ranged from one to two cars for 
quick delivery, with some business 
still on p.d.s. basis 

Northern springs were exceptional 
ly quiet, giving further proof of the 
adverse effect of the high differential 
over hard winters. Some plants have 
discontinued the use of northern 
springs, with others preparing to do 
SO 

Cracker and cookie bakers pur 
chased only very moderate amounts 
of soft winters, primarily to cover 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 











Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {St.Louis Buffalo 
Seetes  Semitie. 2 ...6si vss <saseense g...@ ... $5.97@7.65 §...@... $...@... $8.02@8.05 
Spring top patent eeceee 6.64@6.70 Per .a we Po. ie 
Spring high giuten .........60.. ..-@... 6.60@6.70 ae -@ ... %.38@7.40 
Sere ee .2e-@... 6,3006.40 a .@6.70 7.084710 
Spring standard 6.49@6.60 6.204@6.30 @ -4@6.60 6.98 @7.00 
Spring first clear 5.75@5.95 5.4540 5.90 ae eae -@6.45 6.14@6.16 
Hard winter family + - @7.85 eee @7.45 a7.65 tae 
Hard winter short ....,....-. 6.1006.19 o@ .2- 6.00 --.@6.15 ‘ “a 
Hard winter standard 6.054 6.09 ~ eer 5.90 @6.00 6.55@6.58 
Hard winter first clear .........-. -- - 4.69 @... 4.20 .»-@5.85 6.26@6.28 
Sett winter familly... cccsccnnces er, wee -@ ... “@ 5.85 sce ; 
Soft winter short patent 6.57@ 7.00 ~ ae soa @5.60 5.53@5.55 
Soft winter standard 4.50@6.30 ra eae was FP ax 5 ew 
Sett winter utraight ......sesscen sO naz er Ler @4.85 5.43@5.45 
Soft winter first clear ........+.. eh. ee or, --@AAO 4.88@4.90 
Rye flour, white 3.90@ 3.91 Pe) ee -@4.53 4.55@4.58 
Rye fleet, Gark .coccece> 3.15@ 3.16 oe oar .-@3.78 3.80@3.83 
Semolina, blend, bulk ..........- 8$.45@8.54 7.95@8.10 _ oe - @8.60 ey Ae 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh ‘*New Or! 
Spring family $...@8.15 $...@... $...@8.17 $7.756@8.05 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ........... 7.25@7.37 7.35@7.45 7.29@7.39 7.05@7.30 6.90@7.15 
a eee er Tr .--@... 6.95@7.05 6.99@7.09 6.80@7.02 6.65@6.85 
Spring standard ...i.cscses 6.85@6.97 6.90@7.00 6.89@6.99 6.70@6.90 6.50@6.75 
Geeta first COG? ..666-cccceccnsous 6.10@6.40 6.45@6.55 6.12@6.42 6.28@6.56 6.25@6.45 
Hard winter short 6.69@6.80 6.454@6.55 6.71@6.82 6.50@6.62 6.00@6.15 
Hard winter standard ........ 6.4976.60 6.40@6.50 6.51@6.62 6.35@6.42 5.85@6.00 
Hard winter first clear s@ w20 oe @ ue a wes sa gee 4.35@4.70 
soft winter short patent ......... eee See ae na Gi -@ 5.15 @5.45 
Soft winter straight $.9545.35 ~-@ ... 4.97@5.37 a 4.75@4.95 
Soft winter first clear ........0.. ons @ ver o@ cae See rer. ae 4.00@4.35 
ee eee SS hits acestonanwnee $5504.65 4.60@4.70 oo @... 4.43@4.58 ace 
Rye flour, dark aiacd wo, ee cass o--@... 3.63@3.95 yy 
Semolina, blend, bulk 8.77 8.87 oe ina’ 8.62 @8.86 nie ae 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent eo B.6+ OU. Spring top patent ...$12.00@12.20 $11.9040 12.40 
Bluestem - 6.87 Spring second patent. 11.40@11.60 11.40@11.90 
Bakery grades « eae Qt.08 Winter exportst ; -@ 4.20 DP aces 
Pastry. a saleues ~..@6.30 
*100-lb. papers. t100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. {Bakery wheat flour 


in 100-lb. papers, 


**For delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis 


Dee May Dec. 
Sept. 2S 220 211% 195% 
Sept. 29 218% 210% 194% 
Sept. 30 217% 209% 193% 
Met. 1 218 210% 193% 
Oet 218% 210% 192% 
7-CORN / - 
Chicago Chicago 
Dec. Mar Dec, Mar 
Rept, 28 ..147% 150% 115% 120% 
Sept. 29 147! 150% 113% 118% 
Sept. 30 145% 148% 112% 117% 
ect. 1 145 147 114% 119 
Met. 2 144 147% 113% 118% 


WHEAT 
———Chicago—-—_— , 

Mar. May July Dec. 

196% 195% 189% 202% 

196% 195% 190% 201% 

195% 194% 189% 200% 

196 195% 190% 201 

196 196% 191% 200% 
ee EE — 

Winnipeg Minneapolis 

Oct. Dec, Dec. Mar. 

106% 107% 120 

104% 105% 117% 

103%, 104% 116% 

105% 106% 119% 

104% 105 118 





—Kansas City- 





FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis 





Mar. May 
205% 202 
204% 201% 
2% 20M 
3% 201% 
03% 2OLy 
y -—OATS— - 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec Mar. Dec. May 
75 75% 72% 70% 
75% 75% 72% 70% 
73% 74% 714 69% 
74% 74 71% 69% 
74% «75 70% 68% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the 


U.S. 





of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), Sept, 25, 
~-Wheat—, --—Corn—, --—-Oats— 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 

Baltimore 6,327 5, 386 vet) 723 
Roston 165 2% ae . 
Buffalo 123 795 3,670 1,155 

Afloat - . “es ee 
Chicago 1,827 4,287 AST 9,967 
lruluth 380 72 1,316 32,761 
Enid ee os as o« 
Ft. Worth 174 190 393 346 
Galveston ee ee ~s 
Hutchinson <s , 
Indianapolis 240 231 
Kansas City i332 145 
Milwaukee ‘ 670 
Minneapolis 1.669 4 8,495 
New Orlean 227 $1 
New York 9 3 

Afloat : ot 
Omaha 167 1 1,534 
Peoria 92 106 
Philadelphia 63 : 
Sioux City 51 2.061 
St. Joreph 224 991 
St. Louis 116 1.404 
Wichita a o* 
Lakes es . 
Canals 40 

Totals 7,183 15,220 23.370 29,890 





7~—Rye—. 


as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
and the corresponding date of a year ago 


-Barley- 





1953 1952 1953 1952 
5 73 130 17 
ner ae i 10 
32 50 401 613 
1.654 826 620 340 
505 99 1,966 511 
13 18 19 52 
ee “% 12 
24 11 : 
154 124 3 
1 19 1.667 
451 1,642 4,378 
ce 1 
29207 7 6 
10 18 
10 52 17 19 
ns 15 26 
ll WwW 16 18 
5,889 3,109 9,375 15,121 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end 
earload lots 


millfeed 


Chicago 
Kiran $44.50 45.00 
Standard midd 18.50@ 47.00 
Flour midds 53.004 53.50 
Red dog 56.00 @58.00 
Kansas City 
Bran $38.25@38.75 
Shorts 39.75 @40.25 
Mill run a 
Toront« 
of) re i. 


quotations, 
prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 


summarized 


Minneapolis 
$....@41.50 
@ 42.50 


19.00@ 50.00 
52.004 54.00 
St. Louis 
$43.00 48.50 
45.504 46.00 


-a 


Bran 


$53.900@ 55.00 
00 @ 46.00 


from the 


Buffalo 
$49.00 @ 50.00 
49.004 50.00 
5S 507 59.00 
60.00 @61.00 
Ft. Worth 
$46.00 @ 47.00 
48.00 @ 49.00 
-@ 
Shorts 
$57.00@59.00 
45.00 @ 48.00 


market 


reviews, 


Philadelphia 
a @54.00 
. 4 56.00 

, See 
- @64.00 
New Orleans 
$48.25 @48.75 
50.00@50.50 
Vanes 


Midd 


are based on 

Boston 
$....@56.50 
“57.00 

a. 

oo @ oe 


Seattle 
$ il 
o2+@... 
42.50 @ 43.00 


lings 


$64.00@66.00 


48.00 


@ 52.00 


replacements as most of this trade 
is contracted for future delivery at 
lower prices. Cake flour sales are 
barely holding to normal levels, with 
little interest being shown in retail 
cake business. 

Shipping directions were slightly 
heavier although not as good as ex- 
pected. Stocks on hand, while con- 
sidered low, showed a slight increase. 

Inquiries on export flour were 
somewhat better from both European 
and Latin American countries. Nor- 
way purchased additional amounts of 
hard winters, and moderate amounts 
were worked to the Americas. 

Quotations, Oct. 2, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6@6.15, stand- 
ard $5.85@6, first clear $4.35@4.70, 
spring bakery short patent $6.65G 
6.85, standard $6.50@6.75, first clear 
$6.25@6.45, high gluten $699@7.15, 
soft wheat short patent $5.15@5.45, 
straight $4.75@4.95, first clear $4@ 
4.35, high ratio cake $5.45@5.90, 
Pacific Coast cake $7.10@7.20, pastry 
$6.40 @ 6.50. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market con- 
tinued dull last week, and mills in 
th's area are still running at con- 
siderably less than capacity. Do- 
mestic demand is only fair and is 
on a_price-time-of-shipment basis. 
There does not appear to be any 
export business of any volume in 
sight, and mills continue to operate 
on a week-to-week basis. Quotations 
Oct. 2: family patent $7.75, bluestem 
$6.87, bakery $7.02, pastry $6.30. 

Portland: Flour bookings continue 
at a low ebb. Some domestic book- 
ings are be:ng made but not in any 
broad volume. They are more in the 
nature of steady but limited quan- 
tities. Export bookings are very lim- 
ited. There is no government busi- 
ness of any kind. Mill operations are 
very uncertain, both with country 
and terminal mills. Quotations Oct. 
2: all Montana $6.85, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.95, high gluten $7.19, 
bluestem bakers $6.71, cake $7.26, 
pastry $6.42, whole wheat $6.16, 
cracked wheat $5.95, graham $6.07. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A sale to Trini- 
dad of 60,000 bags of export patents 
and 25,000 bags of bakers was the 
highlight of the Canadian milling 
week. That such a deal should be 
highlighted is significant of the low- 
ered trend of operations in recent 
weeks. The order was shared by a 
number of mills, some of which were 
maintaining fair running time even 
when the industry was in its most 
depressed state during the late sum- 
mer. Routine business, however, is 
beginning to pick up and prospects 
are fair. 

After staying off the market for 
springs during the changeover to free 
market conditions, the U.K. import- 
ers are now showing greater interest. 
However, the trade is not disposed to 
take any undue risks, the weakness 
of Canadian wheat being described as 
the factor inducing this state of mind. 
Nevertheless, business is developing 
gradually. 

Negotiations for the sale of 12,000 
tons to the Lebanon are still pro- 
ceeding, but the buyer has shown 
no inclination to place firm orders 


yet. The prices were referred to 
Beirut, presumably for comparison 
with offers coming from other 
sources. 


The domestic trade is maintaining 
the recent improvement after the 
slowdown that colored the situation 
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in the summer months. The trend is 
expected to be maintained as the 
larger buyers come along to do busi- 
ness. Quotations Oct. 3: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $12.00@ 
12.20 bbl., seconds $11.40@11.69 bbl., 
bakers $11.30@11.50 bbl., all less 
cash discounts in 98’s cotton mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. 

The winter wheat flour market 
continues to provide the mills with a 
fair run, and the U.K. is still a taker. 
Quotations Oct. 3: Export $4.20 per 
100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. Do- 
mestic $9.96 bbl. 

The domestic offtake of winter 
wheat has improved, but the export 
market is reported to be quiet. Offer- 
ings by farmers have tapered off, and 
it is apparent that some growers are 
holding on to their remaining stocks 
in the hope of a better price later in 
the season. Quotations Oct. 3: $1.57 
@1.60 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

W:nnipeg: Canadian export flour 
sales for the week ended Oct. 2 to- 
taled 249,000 bbl., of which 164,000 
bbl. were Class 2 sales, with the U.K. 
taking close to half of the bulk total. 
The biggest buyers under IWA were 
the Philippine Islands, Venezuela, 
Belgian Congo. Small amounts work- 
ed to Guatemala, Surinam, Domini- 
can Republic, Haiti, Costa Rica, Nic- 
aragua, Netherlands Antilles and Li- 
beria made up the IWA total of 
85,000 bbl. Small quantities of Class 
2 flour sales went to Guatemala, 
Japan, Colombia, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Siam, Singapore, St. Kitts, Bar- 
bados, Libya, British Guiana, Trini- 
dad, Nicaragua, Gold Coast, Malaya, 
Hong Kong, Antigua, Tangier, Ma- 
deira. 

Domestic trade is moderately good 
but mills are still operating below 
capacity. For the present export 
trade in flour is brighter, but mills 
are reluctant to make any long-term 
forecast. Prices are only slightly 
changed. Quotations Oct. 3: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11.90@12.40; second pat- 
ents $11.40@ 11.90, second patents to 
bakers $10.85@11.05. All prices cash 
carlot. 


Vancouver: No improvement in the 
export outlook, as far as those areas 
bordering the Pacific is concerned, 
is noted by Canadian firms engaged 
in the export flour trade here. Out- 
side of regular monthly demands 
from the Philippines, sales are at 
a very low ebb and confined to small 
shipments to regularly established 
buyers. 

The uncertainty in the wheat trade 
coupled with the shortage of dol- 
lars in many countries bordering on 
the Pacific is reducing Canadian 
sales and allowing Australian millers 
to explore many outlets. 

In the domestic trade demand 
holds steady with prices unchanged. 
For hard wheat grinds, cash car 
quotations Oct. 2: first patents 
$12.60 in 98's cottons; bakers pat- 
ents $11.60 in paper bags and $11.90 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade $12.95 and western cake flour 


$14.25. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices were 
on the easy side early this week, 
with prices off about $1 for the week 
ending Oct. 5. Buyers continue to 
show interest only in nearby materi- 
al. Quotations: Bran $41.50, standard 
midds $42.50, flour midds $49@50, 
red dog $52@54. 

Kansas City: A new season's low 
on shorts was registered at Kansas 
City this week with the range of 
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$39.754@ 40.25 sacked, Kansas City. 
Bran was barely holding its own at 
$38.25 38.75 sacked Kansas City. 
Flour mills were operating at near 
capacity, but rather slack formula 
feed production for this time of the 
year led to accumulations of millfeed. 


Oklahoma City: Sales were ex- 
tremely light last week, reflected in 
declining prices. Bran declined 50¢ 
and shorts $4.50. Quotations Oct. 3: 
bran $404 41, mill run $41.25@ 42.25, 
shorts $42.50 43.50; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Salina: Demand was fair last week, 
with bran 50¢ ton lower and shorts 
$2 ton lower. Supplies have been 
about in line with trade requirements. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Oct. 1: 
Bran $38.50@ 39, gray shorts, $414 
41.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
local, was fair last week. Offerings 
about offset the demand, Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Oct. 2: Bran 
$38.75, shorts $40.50. Bran declined 
75¢ ton and shorts $2.75@3 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Both bran and shorts 
were weaker last week with bran 
off 50¢ and shorts $3. Demand was 
not urgent, but mills still were able 
to dispose of all stocks. Buyers were 
found in the mixed car trade and 
small jobbers. Quotations, per ton, 
basis Kansas City, Oct. 3: bran $38.50 
@39, shorts $40@40.50. 

Ft. Worth: Only fair demand pre- 
vailed last week, but the offerings, 
not burdensome in volume, were 
found about equal to trade needs. 
Quotations Oct. 2: bran $46@47, gray 
shorts $48% 49, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; about $1 lower on bran 
and $2.50 off on shorts, compared 
with a week previous. -’ 

Chicago: Millfeed salesmen found 
a dearth of=buying interest in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Oct. 5. The lack of sales ap- 
peared to follow the trend set in 
mixed feed operations. Feed manu- 
facturers, meeting less demand from 
dealers and feeders, held to a hand- 
to-mouth buying pattern for most 
ingredients. Prices of  millfeeds 
showed moderate, irregular changes 
from the previous week. Quotations 
Oct. 5: Bran $44.50@45, standard 
midds $46.500 47, flour midds $53@ 
53.50, red dog $56@58. 

St. Louis: Fairly good general de- 
mand, including some from the east- 
ern territory, prevailed for bran 
early in the week, but it tapered 
off later. Shorts were weak and 
lower. Supplies of both bran and 
shorts were ample. Quotations Oct. 
1: bran $43 43.50, shorts $45.50@ 46. 

Buffalo: Another week of good 
production of millfeeds was recorded 
last week, with the demand suffi- 
cient to take all the production. 
Formula feed manufacturers are con- 
sistent good takers of middlings and 
bran due to good demand coming 
from the poultry as well as the dairy 
industries for formula feeds. Quota- 
tions showed strength on all types. 
Bran was up $1.50. Quotations Oct. 
3: standard bran $49@50, standard 
midds. $49 50, flour midds. $58.50@ 
59, red dog $60@61. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
dull last week. Retail and wholesale 
buyers lacked interest in rep!enish- 
ing stocks. Supplies are plentiful in 
all lines. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points, Oct. 3: bran $52.30@ 
52.70, standard midds. $52.30@53.20, 
flour midds. $60.30@61.70, red dog 
$65.30 G@ 66.70. 

Philadelphia: Continuing to main- 
tain its firm undertone, the local 
millfeed market last week suffered 
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Joseph M. Galvin 


AOM SPEAKER—Joseph M. Galvin, 
Omar, Inc., Indianapolis, was one of 
the speakers at a recent joint meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chem‘sts and the Ohio Valley Dis- 
trict of the Association of Operative 
Millers in Indianapolis. Mr. Galvin 
discussed the bulk handling of flour. 





from buying inattention. Dealers say 
most customers are reluctant to con- 
tract for supplies at current levels, 
but they predict some broadening of 
activity should prices give ground. 
The Oct. 3 quotations were un- 
changed from the previous week: 
bran $54, standard midds. $56, red 
dog $64. 

Boston: Millfeeds were fairly sta- 
ble in the local market last week. 
Standard bran advanced $1, while 
middlings held unchanged. Most of 
the buying during the week was on 
a scattered basis and only for imme- 
diate needs. While supplies could not 
be described as burdensome, the light 
buying enabled most houses to be 
characterized as comparatively ag- 
gressive se'lers: Quotations Oct. 3: 
standard bran $56.50, middlings $57. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket was reasonably steady last week 
and eased off some at the weekend. 
Demand was not too pressing and 
was easily taken care or by the 
mills, which would have weicomed 
heavier bookings. Interest was shown 
for spot only, and mixers and job- 
bers refrained from bookings for 
other than nearby shipment. Bran 
prices easod down $1 while shorts 
dropped $3 to $3.50. Offerings of red 
dog were limited and prices h'‘gh. 
Quotations Oct. 2: bran $48.25@ 
48.75, shorts $50@50.50. 

Seattle: In spite of reduced flour 
grind, the pressure of millfeed sup- 
plies on the market was enough to 
depress the market futures last week, 
and as a result prices were down 
about $1 per ton from a week earlier. 
Millfeed at present is cheaper than 
it has been for about 12 years, and 
the trade is wondering how much 
lower it can get. At the same time, 
no one is buying ahead because the 
price continually declines, and trad- 
ing is all on a nearby basis. Nominal 
quotations were $43 per ton delivered 
common transit points, with reports 
of business at 50¢ less than this on 
bids. 

Portland: 
$48.50 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
last week, with supply exceeding de- 
mand and the market weaker. Plants 
are operating seven days a week, 24 
hours a day to capacity, and are 
booked through October. Quotations 
Oct. 2: red bran and mill run $43, 


Millrun $42.50, midds 





middlings $48; to Denver: red bran 
and mill run $50, middlings $55; to 
California: red .bran and mill run 
$50.50, middlings $55.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto - Montreal: Supplies are 
still scarce, though there has been 
some improvement due to the in- 
creased milling activity now evident. 
Quotations Oct. 3: bran $53@55, 
shorts $57@59, middlings $64@ 66, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Millfeed trade continues 
surprisingly good in view of the large 
amounts of all types of feed avail- 
able in Canada this year. While sup- 
plies from western mills are moving 
to eastern Canada, it is rumored that 
a good share of this is moving into 
the eastern U.S. Prices are steady. 
Quotations Oct. 3: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills $42@46, shorts $45@48, midds 
$48@ 52. All prices cash carlot. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Supplies of shorts from 
prairie mills continue on the tight 
side, but bran offerings are still 
plentiful. No export business is re- 
ported, and prices are unchanged. 
Cash car quotations Oct. 2: bran 
$50.25, shorts $56.25, middlings $63.25. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices advanced 10@ 
15¢ sack, with demand remaining 
light. Quotations: Pure white rye 
$3.90@3.91, medium rye $3.70@3.71, 
dark rye $3.15@3.16. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections last week were fair. Quota- 
tions Oct 1: pure white $4.53, medi- 
um $4.33, dark $3.78, rye meal $4.03. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sold very 
sparingly last week. Hand-to-mouth 
buying, with p.d.s. prices was the 
order of the business closed. Direc- 
tions were good. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Oct. 3: Pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $4.43@4.58, medium 
$4.13@ 4.38, dark $3.63@3.95, blended 
$6.08@6.18, rye meal $3.95 @ 4.08. 


Buffalo: Rye flour prices were 
raised 5¢ sack, following a stronger 
and higher grain market last week. 
Talk of stopping or slowing down 
imports of rye from Canada _ influ- 
enced the action of rye grains. Pur- 
chases of rye flour were reported 
fair, with the demand coming most- 
ly from the eastern sections. Lo- 
cally, bakers were sitting on the 
sidelines taking only their immedi- 
ate needs for the time being. Quo- 
tations Oct. 3: white rye $4.55@ 
4.58, medium rye $4.35@4.38, dark 
rye $3.80@3.83. 

Philadelphia: An upward revision 
in prices on the local market last 
week proved disappointing to bakers 
who have been deferring purchases 
in the belief that a reaction was 
overdue. Most remained on the side- 
lines, indicating they have not lost 
confidence in being able to buy later 
at a saving, but a few small orders 
were placed by those who found 
themselves in a tight position. The 
Oct. 3 quotation on rye white of 
$4.60@4.70 was a 15¢ sack boost 
over the previous week. 


Chicago: Virtually no rye flour 
was sold in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 3. A price 
advance during the period further 
solidified buyers’ determination to 
await a market decline before book- 
ing. Quotations Oct. 3: white patent 
rye $4.20@427, medium $4@4.07, 
dark $3.50@3.52. 

Portland: Quotations Oct. 2: pure 
dark $5.10, pure white $5.90. 
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New York: Sales of rye flour were 
light as buyers’ needs were previ- 
ously covered at lower levels. Quo- 
tations Oct. 3: pure white patents 
$4.55 @ 4.65. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: The trade is 
well distributed, and there is a fair 
amount of interest. Mills rate busi- 
ness as satisfactory for the time of 
the year. Quotations Oct. 3: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

W.nnipeg: While export trade in 
rolled oats and oatmeal appears 
draggy as far as western mills are 
concerned, domestic trade is season- 
ally good, and plants are still work- 
ing close to capacity. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations Oct. 3: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 4.85 in the 
three prairie provinces, oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.60@5.85. All prices 
cash carlot. 


——-— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHICAGO BAKERS STAGE 
‘MEMBERS ONLY’ TOURNEY 


CHICAGOW—One hundred and 
twenty members of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago attended a golf outing for 
members only at the Medinah Coun- 
try Club, Chicago, Sept. 29. It was 
the first such outing, but indications 
are that others will be held next year. 

A sumptuous buffet luncheon, as 
well as a dinner of roast prime ribs 
of beef was served, and members 
played golf or shared in the other ac- 
tivities. Each person attending was 
presented with a “Zippo” lighter, with 
his name engraved, imprinted with 
the Bakers Club initials. 

Blind bogey winners for golf were: 
Paul H. Prentiss, Cochran Foil Prod- 
ucts Co.; Robert M. Martin, Ekco 
Products Co.; and N. R. Swartwout, 
Baking Industry. Door prize winners 
were: Joseph Kaniecki, Durkee 
Famous Foods; Winslow D. Collier, 
Bakers Review; and Robert H. Cox, 
Badger Paper Mills, Inc. Louis F. 
Kirchoff, Kirchoff’s Bakery, Paducah, 
Ky., was awarded a prize for coming 
the longest distance to attend the 
outing. Arthur L. Beaver, the Humko 
Co., made the presentations. 

An impromptu musical program 
was rendered at the dinner by a 
quickly formed quintet consisting of: 
Joseph T. Shuflitowski, with the com- 
pany of the same name; Franklin J. 
Bergenthal, Bergy Materials, Inc.; 
Arthur H. Gardner, Standard Brands, 
Inc.; Hunter Brown, Chapman & 
Smith Co., Melrose Park, IIl.; and 
George Burny, Burny Bros., Inc. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARKELL & SMITHS PLANT 
EXPANSION COMPLETED 


NEW YORK—Arkell & Smiths held 
an open house recently, attended by 
several thousand people, to mark the 
completion of a $300,000 expansion 
program at its Wellsburg, W. Va., 
plant. S. S. Yates, Canajoharie, N.Y., 
president of the company, stated that 
this was the fourth expansion- 
modernization program at the Wells- 
burg plant since it started operation 
in 1930. 

One of the features of the open 
house was a packaging clinic under 
the direction of R. P. Kessler, A & S 
packaging engineer and an authority 
on specialty and multiwall paper 
bags. Some of the latest A & S de- 
velopments were demonstrated at this 
clinic. Recent A & S improvements 
discussed by Mr. Kessler were a 
water-repellant kraft sheet and a 
bleached kraft paper with a slip-proof 
surface. 
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Special Processes 
to Be Covered at 
Production School 


KANSAS CITY—Special processes 
in feed mill operations will be among 
the subjects covered at the fourth 
annual Feed Production School. The 
school, sponsored by the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., will be 
held Nov. 16-18 at the President Hotel 
in Kansas City. 

The subject of pellet mill opera- 
tions will be discussed by Lowell Judd 
of the Albers Milling Co., Kansas 
City. 

Charles Barkley, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, will outline equipment 
needs for pre-mixing liquids, oils, 
antibiotics and drugs. 

Another feed manufacturing 
process, applying molasses to feeds, 
will be covered by Arthur (Gus) 
Heideman, Industrial Molasses Corp., 
Minneapolis. 

Other speakers on the extensive 
three-day production school program 
will discuss equipment use and main- 
tenance. L. D. Ketchum, Staley Mill- 
ing Co., East St. Louis, IIl., will speak 
on the use of grinding equipment, and 
M. M. Noxon, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, will explain the mainte- 
nance of machinery and equipment. 

These speakers are among more 
than 20 feed manufacturing industry 
experts who are on the faculty for 
the 1953 production school. Other 
speakers will cover such subjects as 
production schedules, ingredient han- 
dling, inventory control, quality con- 
trol, loading, production costs, em- 
ployee training and future feed mill- 
ing developments. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE — 


A. E. STALEY PROMOTIONS 

DECATUR, ILL.—The A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., corn and soybean 
processor, has announced the promo- 
tion of three manufacturing depart- 
ment executives. Louie E. Doxsie, a 
Staley employee since 1933 and pro- 
duciion superintendent since 1950, has 
been appointed materials and meth- 
ods superintendent. James G. Dustin, 
senior chemical engineer who joined 
the Staley company in 1938, succeeds 
Mr. Doxsie as production superin- 
tendent. He formerly was assistant 
superintendent of the wet starch di- 
vision. Oliver R. Etheridge, methods 
superintendent since 1944, has been 
named to the new position of techni- 
cal consultant. He will function as a 
liaison between the research, develop- 
ment, manufacturing and sales de- 
partments in matters pertaining to 
equipment installations in customers’ 
plants. 


“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARMY FLOUR BUYING 
LIMITED LAST WEEK 


CHICAGO—tThe Army bought only 
9,712 sacks of hard wheat flour dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 3. The flour 
was packed in 100-lb. papers for do- 
mestic use and awarded Sept 30, as 
follows: Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, 2,100 sacks for Ft. Ord, 
Cal., at $5.59; Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, 3,600 sacks for San Antonio, 
Texas, at $5.24, 1,200 sacks for Cadet, 
Texas, at $5.27; American Flours, 
Inc., Newton, Kansas, 1,433 sacks for 
Ft. Riley, Kansas at $4.81 and 1,379 
sacks for Kelker, Colo., at $5.07. 

Scheduled future purchases are set 
for Oct. 7, when 30,000 sacks of hard 
wheat flour will be taken, and Oct. 8, 
when 9,500 sacks of hard wheat flour 
will be bought for the Marines. Two 
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purchases are scheduled Oct. 13— 
6,600 sacks of soft wheat flour for 
domestic use and 2,912 sacks of soft 
wheat flour for export use. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FARMERS MAY SEED LESS 
WHEAT WITHOUT PENALTY 


WASHINGTON Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, an- 
nounced last week that farmers who 
seed between 90% and 100% of their 
1954 farm wheat acreage allotment 
will not be penalized for such under- 
seeding in the establishment of any 
future farm allotments which may 
be required under existing law. 


made with 


REG. US. PAT. OFF 


“Past acreage of wheat is one of 
the major factors which local com- 
mittees must consider in the distri- 
bution of the county allotment to 
farms,” the Secretary said, “and 
many farmers have felt that they 
should seed as closely to their current 
allotments as possible in order to pro- 
tect their interests in any future al 
lotment program. However, it is m) 
purpose to relieve farmers of the in- 
conveniences inherent in control pro- 
grams whenever I reasonably and 
properly can do so. 

“If a farmer can seed 90% or more 
of his allotment in one field, there is 
no reason why he should have to 
split another field and seed part of 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
notural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South 
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it to wheat just to round out his al- 
lotment. Therefore, it will be the 
policy of the department in any fu- 
ture program required by present law 
to treat each farm on which the oper- 
ator underseeds the 1954 wheat al 
lotment by not more than 10% ex 
actly es it would be treated if the 
wheat allotment were fully 
in 1954." 


seeded 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Swecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR pomestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 21! Bryant St.. Maiden, Mass. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 


740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN<« 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 
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On-Farm Storage 
Eligible for Rapid 
Write-Off—USDA 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week re- 
minded farmers that grain producers, 
as well as grain warehousemen, are 
eligible to take advantage of the law 
authorizing 100% amortization of 
new grain storage facilities over a 
five-year period. 

USDA noted that any farmer who 
has built or builds a corn crib or grain 
bin after Dec. 31, 1952, will be al- 
lowed, in computing his federal in- 
come tax, a deduction for amortiza- 
tion of the structure over a period of 
69 months following the date of con- 
struction. 

The law providing an amortization 
deduction defines grain storage facili- 
ties as follows: 

“(1) any corn crib, grain bin, or 
grain elevator, or any similar struc- 
ture suitable primarily for the stor- 
age of grain, which crib, bin, eleva- 
tor, or structure is intended by the 
taxpayer at the time of his election to 
be used for the storage of grain pro- 
duced by him (or, if the election is 
made by a partnership, produced by 
the members thereof); and 

“(2) any public grain warehouse 
permanently equipped for receiving, 
elevating, conditioning, and loading 
out grain, ...” 

Covers Remodeling, Too 

In addition to applying to newly 
constructed facilities, the amortiza- 
tion provision covers alteration or 
remodeling of a grain storage facility 
which increases the capacity of the 
structure. 

USDA pointed out that nothing in 
the law requires any pre-determina- 
tion on the part of the government, 
or the filing of an application. The 
election of the taxpayer to take the 
amortization deduction is to be made 
by a statement to that effect in the 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











x} R 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


NEW YORK 52 





3 25 Beaver Street 





THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO. ILL. 














WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








return for the taxable year in which 
the facility is completed. 

The taxpayer, if he so desires, may 
commence the 60-month amortization 
in the taxable year following the year 
of construction by making the elec- 
tion in the return for such later year. 
However, supporting evidence may be 
required by the Internal Revenue 
Service of the taxpayer’s claim that 
the facility is in fact a grain storage 
facility within the definition of the 
law. 

Meanwhile, field reports received 
by USDA indicate widespread interest 
by commercial grain men in the tax 
amortization feature. Construction al- 
ready under way or planned will pro- 
vide a substantial increase in the 
commercial grain storage capacity, 
officials said. While much of this in- 
terest is in connection with com- 
mercial storage of wheat, they said, 
USDA also hopes that there will be 
additional structures on and off farms 
for storage of corn, particularly in 
the Corn Belt. 

v ¥ 


Miller’s Position 

CHICAGO—It appears that millers 
who use their storage facilities exclu- 
sively for their own milling purposes 
will not be permitted to take the 
deductions authorized under the rapid 
write-off provision for new grain 
storage facilities, the Millers National 
Federation points out. 

This is based on an examination of 
the original objectives of the sponsors 
of the legislation and the legislative 
history as contained in a report of 
the ways and means committee. 

In the report of the committee ex- 
plaining the purpose and intent of the 
rapid amortization provision, the fol- 
lowing appears: “Under the definition 
of a grain storage facility the special 
amortization deduction is not allowed 
to persons who store only gra‘n pur- 
chased for consumption in their busi- 
ness. For example, persons engaged 
in the milling of flour who construct 
storage facilities for purchased grain 
used in such processing would not be 


allowed to deduct the cost of any 
facilities under this provision.” 
However, the MNF notes, there 


may be exceptions to the interpreta- 
tion that millers using their storage 
for their own milling purposes will 
not be permitted to take the deduc- 
tions. For example, if a miller made 
at least a portion of his elevator 
capacity available to Commodity 
Credit Corp., or for public storage, 
he might qualify for a deduction in 
proportion to the space made avail- 
able for public storage. Also, the 
MNF says, the program of storage 
use guarantees by CCC may have a 
bearing on the problem. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN FIRM EXPANDS 
GERING, NEB.—Construction of a 
new addition to the Nile Valley Co- 
operative Grain & Milling Co.'s office 
building is under way. 
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WANT ADS 




















BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED | 
v 











DUE SUDDEN DEATH WANT ENXPERI- 
enced head miller to grind soft and hard 
wheat. State age and salary Voigt 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE 


1 Hayssen Wrapper «& 
Slicer (Belt Feed Con- 











veyor) ....... esses 6200.00 
75,000 Wiener Trays—12%x 
6x1! ... $7.50 Per M 


36,000 Brown & Serve Lin- 

ers—9x614 -.... 6.50 Per M 

3,000 Liners—7x3% aw - 4.00 Per M 
CENTRAL GROCERS COOPERATIVE, INC. 

2101 S. Carpenter St. Chicago 8, Tl. 








MACHINERY 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bax closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 


WANTED 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES * 
v 




















WAREHOUSING—SALES 
ORGANIZATION 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Have established sales organization 
of five experienced salesmen cover- 
ing territory Warehouse 
Railroad Siding, Truck 
Would like to obtain additional lines 

of Flour and Food Products on a 

Warehouse Basis as a_ Distributor 

or Manufacturer's Agent Finest of 

References 

Address 1185, The Northwestern Miller 


114 Kast 40th St. New York 16, N. Y¥. 


facilities— 
Delivery 











BAKERIES FOR SALE 
v 














BAKERY, GOOD BUSINESS, CENTRALLY 
located in growing town of Delray Beach, 
Fiorida Price $10,000. Good equipment 
Write Edith O. Taylor, 209 So. Federal 
Hwy., Delray Beach, Fla. 


BAKERY 


Retail; central Texas; excellent 
trade; fine equipment Sacrifice for 
quick sale. No. 5B25Q15Z10%,. 


GEO. W. SANDLIN & CO. 


308 West 15th st. Austin, Texas 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 

















lam OLE THE OVEN OIJLER 


I do a real good job real fast, keep wasted lubricant down to a minimum and I 
don’t dirty ap your nice clean floors. The guys I work with in lots of other bakeries 
enjoy working with me because I make a SNAP out of an awful dirty job, and 
because I am safer, too! I only take up about one square foot of floor space when I 
ain’t working. How about a job in your bakery? On a 30 day trial basis if you prefer! 


Illustrated folder free on request. 


THE OVEN OILER COMPANY, FRANKLIN PARK, ILL. 
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KANSAS 
HARD 
WINTERS 


NORTHERN 


SPRINGS 


BUTTERCUP 
CAKE 
FLOURS 


PASTRY & 
COOKIE 
FLOURS 


CRACKER & 
DOUGHNUT 
FLOURS 


STRONG 
WHOLEWHEAT 
FLOURS 


Reduce your inventory! 
Buy all your flours from one 
source in assorted cars to 
suit your production require- 
ments. Request quotations 


today. 
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If it’s Economy You Want... 












*RY-BATCH 


@ Full volume, flavorful rye bread everytime—at 

a lower cost! You can depend on it with any 

Eagle RY-BATCH. Harvest-fresh rye flours and I 
choice spring first clears skillfully blended in just 
the right proportions save you time and money— 

produce top-quality rye bread day in and day 

out. Try an Eagle RY-BATCH in your bakery 

for just 30 days. Keep track of the time you save. 

The results will surprise you. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY | 
Since 1856 


New Ulm, Minnesota 





Your Choice of 


LIGHT 
MEDIUM 
DARK 
PUMPERNICKEL 


RY- BATCH 
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’ The Flour of theTasion” 





4 
| 
| a possible safeguard and standard guides 
the production of America’s outstanding planes. We are just 
as particular about how AMERICAN FLOURS are made. 
These high specifications apply at every step from wheat field 
} 


to bakery. That is the finest kind of protection for your bread’s 
good taste and good name. It pays to BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
point ericon Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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outstanding 


symbol... 
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ie, - 
SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR TH 


E MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


ee 


service 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





Special Services, in the tradition of The 
Northwestern Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 
its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 
needs. All relationships are confidential, of 


course. 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 
through its network of offices in six important 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington, New York and Toronto. Domes- 
tic and foreign sales connections have been 
arranged for the mutual benefits of the parties 
involved. Confidential reports on individuals 


and firms have been prepared. 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 


“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“I certainly congratulate you on the effec- 
tiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry.”"—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 


“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm oficial.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 
services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


Program also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

@ The Library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


It pays to be sure. Nothing can offset the 
damage caused by a lapse in bread quality, 
whether accidental or not. So it is worth- 
while to pay a little extra for a dependable 
quality flour like POLAR BEAR which costs 
more to make because it is produced from 


premium wheats. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 














The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


= ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS=== 
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For over 74 years, MOTHER HUBBARD has been a 
quality yardstick the country over. Constant testing 
and re-testing is your guarantee that this same high 
standard is maintained from year to year. Entrust 
your baking results to MOTHER HUBBARD FLOUR 

. . you'll be amazed at the greater yield, 


finer flavor, and better keeping qualities! 





> 100 LBS NET " 
“Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


Other Famous HUBBARD Flours: 





SPRING MAIDE KING HUBBARD 
SUPERLATIVE SONNY HUBBARD 












Hubbard Milling @mpany 
Mankato, .Minn. 
MOTHER HUBBARD 
BAKERS 
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THE ROYALTY OF QUALITY BAKERY FLOUR 





KING MIDAS @ FLOUR MILLS 


Mt N N E€E A PO tLtS, A t N N E S$ O T A 
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GRAIN SERVICE 


Evoyore INDEX OF ADV 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City veins 
Omens Houten, 
Minneapolis Portland 
Buffalo 


San Francisco 


Toledo Los Angeles 
Columbus Vancouver, B. C. 
Norfolk Washington, D. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





* 
Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville i 
Omaha Memphis é 
Minneapolis Se 5 
Sufele Houston he 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland : 
“3 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


a sememnamnenennelll 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID ° FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, HL 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable pro- 
gram of services to its advertisers, including 
bulletin and list services. Are you taking ad- 
vantage of this service program? 


@ Ask for more details . 
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Che Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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it’s rare that your public water supply fails—so rare, in fact, that you 
just naturally expect uninterrupted service. You have a right to expect the 
same dependability from your flour treatment equipment and _ processes. 

For that reason, the N-A Flour Service Division, an integrated manu- 
facturing, research and service group, offers a complete, single-responsibility 
flour treatment service. Equipment and materials are backed by over a 
third-of-a-century of experience, and are designed specifically for the job 


they are to do—laboratories are available to work with you and your con- 


sultants on maturing, enriching and color improvement problems—and a 
competent field organization regularly inspects the apparatus they supply 
to help you meet emergencies, avoid troubles and enjoy continuous, 


economical operations. 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRIN CHEHPAL ct 


Dyox,”’ “Novadelox’’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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the lesson 
some school children 
NEVER learn 


Even straight-A students flunk this subject occasion- 
ally. It’s safety — remembering to look both ways 
before crossing the street. Nothing can guarantee 
school kids will be careful when they’ re playing near 
heavily-traveled streets. 


This puts it squarely up to you as a driver to assume 
they won't be. If you drive slowly enough you'll be 
able to stop instantly when a child darts out in front 
of you. You'll save liv es by observing posted traffic 
regulations and by paying careful attention to safety 
patrol boys and j junior policemen. And it’s a good 
idea to keep your car in top mechanical condition— 
in particular, your brakes. 


All these safeguards are doubly important, now that 


school has started again. Play it safe. Do your part 
in reducing the number maimed and killed (well 
over 120,000 every year! ) 


DRIVE CAREFULLY — THE CHILD YOU 
SAVE MAY BE YOUR OWN! 

Courtesy of 

GENERAL MILLS 


in cooperation with 
THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL 














